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CURRENT TRENDS IN MARKETING RESEARCH 
BY HAROLD E. BURTT, Px.D. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


NTIL recent years marketing was 
motivated by a one-sided philos- 

ophy. Its objective was to sell the prod- 
uct regardless of the consumer’s inter- 
est or preference. In personal selling 
this was typified by the drummer of a 
generation ago with his breezy manner, 
his glib conversation and his stories. 
He could sell anything and did it large- 
ly by sheer force of personality. In ad- 
vertising the tendency was to pass the 
problem along to the advertising agen- 
cy. They suggested, “Let Us Sell Your 
Product,” regardless of whether the pub- 
lic wanted it. Thus the policy developed 
of manufacturing anything that oc- 
curred to the promoter and then mar- 
keting it in the face of opposition, break- 
ing down sales resistance, applying high 
pressure and employing sure-fire appeals. 
With increasing competition it be- 
came evident that this procedure was 
not adequate. Manufacturers began to 
clutch at straws which would enable 
them to survive the competition and 
they began to call upon science for help. 
Interest began to be focused upon the 
consumer. Some of this interest dealt 
with economic factors such as buying 
power, income, and population distribu- 
tion. But Psychology also began to en- 


ter the picture with a consideration of 
the consumer’s desires and preferences. 
It was proposed to adjust the program 
somewhat in the light of these desires 
in the hope of securing larger sales, in- 
creased satisfaction with the product 
and resultant good will for the manu- 
facturer. This kind of program implies 
a research approach because it is neces- 
sary to secure some notion of the direc- 
tion of the consumer’s desires and this 
cannot be done by intuition but must be 
approached empirically. Programs of 
this sort have been directed at numerous 
problems. For instance interviews are 
conducted to ascertain preferences for 
the different brands of a product in or- 
der to see what advertising has done to 
these preferences. Similarly studies are 
made of radio listening practice,—pro- 
grams preferred and also programs 
tuned in with the latter aspect as a 
check on the former. A concern is some- 
times interested in the attitude of the 
public toward it and gets the answer by 
concealing the name of the concern in a 
more extensive attitude scale. Before a 
new package is adopted for a product 
consumers may be interviewed as to the 
shape, size, and decoration that they 
prefer. Interest may center on buying 
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habits in a given field, for instance as to 
whether one buys motor oil at the same 
place he buys his gasoline. The investi- 
gation may even center upon rather 
minor differences in the product as af- 
fecting the consumer’s preference, as 
for example shape of fenders or radia- 
tor on a car. 

Some commercial organizations have 
been set up on a nationwide basis to 
conduct research studies like the fore- 
going for their clients. The principal 
one directed entirely by psychologists is 
the Psychological Corporation. Some in- 
dustries have organized research de- 
partments of their own to deal with 
such problems. 

The methods employed in these re- 
search programs are mainly interviews 
and questionnaires. The latter consti- 
tute an old story for the psychologist 
but recent years have brought out im- 
portant technical improvements in ques- 
tionnaire construction. Interviewing 
projects are playing a large role in our 
culture. The initial impetus came from 
interest in magazine and newspaper 
reading habits but now the technique 
has been extended to the broad field of 
public opinion. There is still, however, 
a great deal of work being done on mar- 
ket problems by these procedures. Psy- 
chology has some contribution to make 
in the selection and training of inter- 
viewers, in the formulation of questions 
and in determining whom to interview. 

Thus a survey of some of the psycho- 
logical aspects of market research is 
timely and the present number of the 
JOURNAL includes a discussion of these 
by persons who have been active in this 
field in recent years. It is appropriate 
to hear from Weaver representing one 
of the large industrial concerns which 
has pioneered in this type of work and 
has been conducting its own research 
program for years. Doubtless many of 


the readers of this JOURNAL have re- 
ceived the “Proving Ground of Public 
Opinion” circulated by General Motors. 
Much of the work of this organization 
has centered around these mailed ques- 
tionnaires which have included some 
original features such as the attempt to 
increase returns by livening the blank 
with thumb-nail sketches and conversa- 
tional style. It may be noted that their 
sampling problem is somewhat different 
from most other projects because they 
want only automobile owners and these 
data are available from registration 
lists. Weaver indicates also that his or- 
ganization on occasion uses interviews 
and likewise organizes smaller groups 
of respondents who will answer ques- 
tions repeatedly,—the Panel technique 
which is mentioned in some of the other 
articles in this series. 

We find three of the articles dealing 
with technical problems in market re- 
search. The first of these by Stanton in- 
volves the ubiquitous problem of sam- 
pling with especial reference to the rep- 
resentativeness and the size of the sam- 
ple. Some commercial workers in this 
field are unaware of the importance of 
the former and of the statistical possi- 
bilities in interpreting differences as to 
their significance. Increasing the num- 
ber of cases will not necessarily reduce 
the sampling bias. The controlled or 
stratified sample is generally the best. 
In case of doubt as to whether a given 
variable might affect the result it is well 
to take account of it in drawing the 
original sample. It is possible to make 
a further check on the sample by includ- 
ing in the interview questions regarding 
the variables used in selecting the sam- 
ple. Careful attention to the two main 
points of this article would go a long 
way toward increasing the reliability of 
many market research studies. 

Continuing technical considerations, 
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Jenkins contributes a much needed dis- 
cussion of characteristics of the ques- 
tions themselves. Much loose work has 
been done in constructing questionnaires 
and schedules on the basis of personal 
opinion or hunches. The necessity of 
pretesting the questions is very wisely 
emphasized. Among the difficulties en- 
countered the following should be noted: 
(1) biasing the answer by the wording 
of the question or by restricting the 
number of alternative answers; (2) 
failing to direct the response sufficient- 
ly, that is, making a question indefinite 
or ambiguous; (3) exceeding the respon- 
dent’s ability by using large words or 
complex questions; (4) inviting inaccu- 
rate responses by questions which might 
be embarrassing or incriminating. Psy- 
chologists have contributed notably by 
calling attention to considerations such 
as the foregoing in the actual construc- 
tion of the questions used in market re- 
search projects. 

Lazarsfeld devotes himself to a fur- 
ther technical consideration of the type 
of survey that is concerned with why 
the respondents do some particular 
thing, for example make a purchase. 
His article centers largely around a typ- 
ical case of this sort where the problem 
was to determine if advertising was the 
cause of the purchase. He suggests, as 
do some of the other writers in this se- 
ries, a pretest of questions with a view 
to determining various alternative rea- 
sons for the purchase. These alterna- 
tives may be embodied in check lists to 
be employed in the final interview. He 
proposes to test the validity of the rea- 
sons by further questions, for instance, 
if price is mentioned, to determine 
whether the persons were exposed to ad- 
vertising regarding price. He shows 
how interviews may be made profitably 
in two trade areas one without adver- 
tising and one with advertising for a 
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given product. 

Looking at the difficulties which may 
arise in the above procedures, Ruch 
raises a question which has long both- 
ered some of us, namely the effect of 
repeated interviews on the same indi- 
vidual. He suggests that either the re- 
spondent may become hostile or may ac- 
tually become interested and have bet- 
ter rapport. He approaches the prob- 
lem largely by analogy noting the effect 
of familiarity on preferences, indica- 
tions of how memory for one interview 
influences a subsequent one, and how 
motives may effect preferences as shown 
by efforts to mark a personality sched- 
ule the way a particular vocational 
group would mark it. His discussion 
leads up to making a case for the Panel 
technique in which persons who have ex- 
pressed sufficient interest may be inter- 
viewed repeatedly. Further study of 
the problems raised would certainly be 
helpful. 

One article in this series, that by 
Bennett, opens up a quite different 
problem. It deals not with consumers’ 
preferences and techniques for ascer- 
taining them but rather with commer- 
cial displays and the problem of how to 
direct a visitor to certain portions. He 
takes his cue from studies of behavior 
in a museum where the visitors are ob- 
served and their behavior recorded. 
Tendencies are noted, for example, to 
follow the right wall or to devote atten- 
tion intermittently, lingering for some 
time at one point and then jumping over 
several items to the next source of at- 
tention. He shows how this technique 
has been used in some commercial ex- 
hibits and suggests some further possi- 
bilities. 

Finally, we have a note of caution by 
Kornhauser on the matter of interpre- 
tation. He recommends such interpre- 
tation not merely ex post facto but at 
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the outset in setting up the problem. He 
urges a wholesome combination of the- 
ory and practice. The former may sug- 
gest interpretations which can be 
checked empirically in individual cases. 
For example, some theoretical notions 
regarding preferences as related to age 
may be checked with reference to a spe- 
cific product under investigation. The- 
oretical lists of motives even though not 
agreed upon universally may be useful 
in suggesting facts to seek in an objec- 
tive study. Principles may be drawn 
from other fields, for example, psycho- 
analysis, which actually may play a role 
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in attitudes toward comic strips or mov- 
ing pictures. He wisely suggests con- 
sideration of the entire behavior area 
and various alternative explanations so 
that none may be overlooked. 

The articles in this series thus show 
that the psychologists are giving some 
serious thought to market research prob- 
lems. We have passed the initial stage 
of hastily constructed questions, we are 
pretesting our techniques, selecting our 
samples carefully, attempting to take 
into account all the possibly significant 
variables and exercising care in the in- 
terpretation of results. 
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PROVING GROUND ON PUBLIC OPINION 
By HENRY G. WEAVER 


DIRECTOR CUSTOMER RESEARCH STAFF 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ENNETH GOODE once laid down 

this very simple formula for busi- 

ness success: 
“Find out what people LIKE and 
do MORE of it.” 
“Find out what people DON’T like 

and do Less of it.” 
In a small business, or what we might 
call a “one man shop,” where the pro- 
prietor is in intimate daily contact with 
the public whom he serves, the likes and 
dislikes of the customer are learned 
without conscious effort, but when a 
business attains large proportions there 
is created a gap between those respon- 
sible for directing the affairs of the 
business and the ultimate consumer up- 
on whose patronage the business must 
depend. And yet the need for under- 
standing the likes and dislikes of the 
customer are just as great in a big busi- 
ness as in the “one man business.” If 
anything, the need is even greater for 
two reasons: 


lst. People appear to be somewhat 
more exacting in their dealings 
with a large corporation than 
they are in dealing with a small 
business. 

A large business, if it is to take 
advantage of the economies re- 
sulting from large scale opera- 
tions, must lay its plans and 
make its commitments on a long 
range basis without much oppor- 
tunity for day to day revision. 


Robert F. Elder* has amplified this lat- 
ter point with particular reference to 
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the manufacturing business, as follows: 


Under a system of manufacturing goods to 
the consumer’s order, the problem of proper 
design assumes small importance to the pro- 
ducer. With the increasing tendency to manu- 
facture for stock, the producer’s design prob- 
lem becomes acute. In the former case the 
consumer exerts a positive and active influ- 
ence; in the latter case his influence is purely 
negative and passive. The buyer of ready- 
made goods is seldom articulate in his criti- 
cisms. He expresses his judgment by purchas- 
ing or by refusing to purchase. If he does be- 
come vocal with complaints or suggestions, the 
length of the distribution process, with its nu- 
merous intermediaries, usually prevents their 
getting to the producer’s ears. 


As regards this latter point, I would like 
to advance the thought that the length 
of the distribution process is not the 
only cause. An equally important point, 
in my opinion, is that the distribution 
process, or rather the sales process, is 
somewhat in the nature of a “one way 
circuit.” A good salesman, either whole- 
sale or retail, is not likely to be effective 
as a medium for relaying criticisms. The 
very fact that he is a good salesman is 
likely to make him ineffective when it 
comes to reversing his role and report- 
ing the negative aspects. 

The foregoing are some of the consid- 
erations that have led to a fairly general 
trend in large scale operations to set up 
independent means for appraising cus- 
tomer likes and dislikes. Since General 


1 Product Design for the Market. Mechan- 
ical Engineering, August, 1932, p. 543. 
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Motors is a pioneer in this field and 
since my experience has been confined 
almost entirely to General Motors prob- 
lems, I think that the most useful thing 
I can do in this article is to review cer- 
tain aspects of our own work. 


CUSTOMER RESEARCH ON PRODUCT 
DESIGN 

The General Motors Customer Re- 
search Staff was set up as a self-con- 
tained department in 1933. In the course 
of a year we make from twenty to thir- 
ty surveys, contacting with over two 
million motorists, owners of all makes 
of cars, located in all sections of the 
country. These surveys relate not only 
to features of mechanical design, styl- 
ing, etc., but to various aspects of ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, service, etc. 
Right here I’d like to emphasize the fact 
that, contrary to the general impression, 
we employ the personal interview tech- 
nique as well as direct mail. As I see it, 
the two techniques are complementary 
to one another and they both have their 
place in any well-balanced customer re- 
search program. It is true that we, in 
General Motors, depend somewhat more 
on direct mail than is the general prac- 
tice. The reasons are as follows: 


1. It is necessary to do our sampling 
not just among rank and file auto- 
mobile users — but on a carefully 
controlled basis of selection as re- 
gards make of car owned, year 
model, body style, territorial loca- 
tion, etc. 

2. It is very expensive to get an ade- 
quate and properly balanced sam- 
ple through personal interviews 
whereas such data are readily 
available through mailing lists 
built up from automobile license 
registration data. 

8. The buyers of new motor cars are 
found mostly in the higher eco- 
nomic strata. Generally speaking, 
they are people to whom writing is 


not much of a burden.? 


4. With properly developed tech- 
niques we are able to get high re- 
turns through the mails. 


Our surveys relating to the product 
itself disclose the relative popularity of 
different features and characteristics of 
design, and by comparing the results 
year after year, we are able to measure 
the trend of public preference as regards 
each item—whether it is becoming more 
popular or less popular. Furthermore, 
since our questionnaires are mailed in 
large quantities, it is possible to study 
variations in preferences as between 
different sections of the country and dif- 
ferent types of communities—as well as 
by price classes. In addition to the ques- 
tions on specific features of design, the 
questionnaires used in these general 
surveys invite the respondent to “cast 
his vote” on broad overall questions of 
operating characteristics or what we 
might call the results or the effects of 
design. In other words, the motorist is 
invited to “rate” the degree of impor- 
tance that he attaches to such things as: 
dependability, economy, comfort, safe- 
ty, ease of control, performance, appear- 
ance, etc. 

The data resulting from this type of 
question, measured against the results 
of General Motors Proving Ground and 
Laboratory tests, indicate the degree to 
which the characteristics of current 
models are in line with the trend of pub- 
lic desires. They also serve as “straws 
in the wind” suggesting the future 
course of progress in a general way, al- 
though considerable caution must be 


2 Contrary to the general impression, there 
are only about seven or eight million new car 
buyers in the United States. The balance of 
the cars are owned by people who bought them 
as used cars. In our researches among used 
car buyers, we are relying more and more on 
personal interviews. 
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exercised in interpreting such data into 
terms of engineering design. The ex- 
pressed tastes and desires of the con- 
suming public must always be weighed 
against the technical aspects and the 
considerations of cost in relation to the 
advantages to be gained. Changes in 
one direction may frequently necessitate 
changes in other directions. The prob- 
lem is far from simple. The develop- 
ment of any one characteristic or qual- 
ity to an extreme degree, is usually at- 
tended by sacrifices in some other direc- 
tion and it is not to be expected that the 
layman could anticipate the net overall 
result. In other words, the maintenance 
of a consumer research activity does not 
mean a blind acquiescence to the ex- 
pressed tastes and desires of the con- 
sumer, which, as applied to a highly 
technical product, such as the motor car, 
might lead to violation of sound engi- 
neering, to constructional difficulties, or 
to increases in cost outweighing the ad- 
vantages to be gained. After all, the 
consumer is more of an expert on use 
than he is on design. Therefore, he can 
hardly be expected to project himself 
very far beyond that which he sees and 
feels in his day to day experiences. 

In recognition of this fact, we have, 
over a period of years, as an incident to 
our general surveys, built up a panel of 
“special correspondents” or what we call 
“Motor Enthusiasts” restricted to the 
names of people who make motoring a 
hobby—who take more than a passing 
interest in problems of engineering de- 
sign—and who do have the ability to 
project their thinking somewhat beyond 
what they actually see in the cars of to- 
day. Since these “Motor Enthusiasts” 
think in advance of the average car own- 
er, their reactions are more significant 
as bearing on the future. The question- 
naires returned by the Motor Enthusi- 
ast group are compiled separately in or- 


der that the results may be studied in 
comparison with the voting of the mass 
group. 

Along this same general line of 
thought, I’d like to say that Customer 
Research, if it is to provide dependable 
guidance for future planning, must aim 
to get two types of reactions. 


1. Offhand Reactions — what is the 
existing state of the public mind 
as regards a given proposition? 

2. Deliberative Reactions — what are 
the reactions to the same proposi- 
tion after the pros and cons are 
brought to the attention of the re- 
spondent? 


The former aims to take a cross section 
of public opinion just as it exists—with- 
out reference to the soundness or un- 
soundness thereof. The latter type con- 
cerns itself not with existing attitudes 
but with what the attitudes will most 
likely be after the motoring public — 
through experience or otherwise — has 
come into possession of the full and com- 
plete facts. While there can be no ques- 
tion but that spontaneous reactions are 
highly significant as bearing on the 
short haul, deliberative or well thought 
out reactions are likely to be more sig- 
nificant as bearing on the long haul or 
ultimate trend of public thinking. 

In line with this theory we supple- 
ment our general questionnaires with a 
series of special questionnaires, each 
dealing with a separate feature of de- 
sign—and we discuss it in considerable 
detail and present the pros and cons be- 
fore calling for a vote. Such auxiliary 
inquiries, which are directed in the 
main to the so-called Motor Enthusiast 
group, help to “sharpen the sights” as 
regards the most logical trends for the 
future. They also throw valuable light 
on the “boundary lines of public accep- 
tance” as regards specific features of de- 
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sign—providing the answers, or at least 
the partial answers to the question: 
Which of the projects that we have “on 
the fire” in our Research Laboratories 
and Division Engineering Departments, 
which of them would be most logical to 
push forward into production? I might 
say in passing that these special ques- 
tionnaires, seeking deliberative reac- 
tions, are much more difficult to pre- 
pare than a questionnaire which merely 
mentions a feature and calls for a vote. 
Although, generally speaking, our mail- 
ings on the deliberative type of ques- 
tionnaire are quite small, the returns 
run high and the voluntary comments 
are especially helpful because they pro- 
vide the atmosphere back of the atti- 
tude. 


CUSTOMER RESEARCH AND 
MERCHANDISING 


The foregoing relates to consumer re- 
searches on questions of product design. 
We will now touch upon the merchan- 
dising aspects. In the final analysis, a 
good product, or a good feature of de- 
sign, supported by good service will, 
within itself, win public acceptance — 
that is over a long period of time—but 
from a standpoint of practical merchan- 
dising in a fast moving, highly competi- 
tive industry we can’t afford to wait for 
nature to take its course. The big job 
in merchandising is to speed up the pro- 
cess of public acceptance which, if we 
do merely sit by and wait for nature to 
take its course, may require a period of 
time approaching the life of the prod- 
uct—and that, of course, is too long. As- 
suming that the product has been de- 
signed sensitively in line with custom- 
ers’ needs and desires (consistent, of 
course, with sound engineering), then 
the next question is : How are we going 
to establish the facts of its goodness in 
the mind of the consuming public? 
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Before we can set about to do an in- 
telligent job of influencing the thinking 
of the consumer, we’ve got to know 
what he already thinks and why he hap- 
pens to think the way he does think. To 
a considerable degree such information 
is provided as a “by-product” of our 
surveys on constructional features, be- 
cause most of the questionnaires used 
in such surveys are designed to dig be- 
neath the surface of the consumer’s at- 
titudes and throw light on the whys and 
wherefores back of his likes and dis- 
likes. 

To supplement such information 
we make special surveys designed to 
throw factual light on the basic under- 
lying problems of consumer psychology, 
aiming to provide fundamental informa- 
tion upon which to build greater effici- 
encies into the merchandising proce- 
dures—just as the engineering hand- 
books provide basic information which 
serves as a foundation for mechanical 
design: What are the attitudes and at- 
tributes of the consumer as affecting his 
habits of purchase and consumption? 


Why do people buy automobiles? What are 
the most potent influences that bring about the 
decision to buy? How do they set about the 
job of choosing? How far ahead of time does 
the typical customer make up his mind to buy? 
What are the forces at work during the period 
of “incubation”? Which of these forces are the 
most important? 


What do the answers to such ques- 
tions indicate as bearing on the broad _. 
problems of merchandising and custom-;" 
er relations? What’s to be done about 
it? How can it best be done? By whom 
and through what tools? 

Right here it is well to point out that 
Customer Research is not a specialized 
activity—that is, not in the usual func- 
tional sense. Any attempt to restrict its 
operations to anything Jess than all 
those phases of a business which affect 
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the customer—either directly or indi- 
rectly— would be contradictory to the 
broad objectives of the work. 

The purpose of Customer Research is 
to give a true and complete reflection of 
consumer thinking. Consumer thinking 
does not follow the pattern of a func- 
tional organization chart. The consum- 
er thinks in terms of net results— i. e., 
how he himself, as an individual, is af- 
fected by the product and the policies. 
Therefore, Customer Research, if it is 
to be fully effective, must approach its 
job from the same viewpoint—namely, 
a viewpoint that is from the outside 
looking in—observing and recording the 
composite or net effects of ALL special- 
ized activities on the attitudes and ac- 
tions of the buyer. In other words, Cus- 
tomer Research, in its contacts with the 


consuming public, must lend an atten- 
tive ear to any and all kinds of reac- 
tions without reference to the more or 
less arbitrary boundary lines of depart- 
mental organization. Then as a matter 
of routine procedure and working from 
effects back to causes, Customer Re- 
search should attempt to segregate and 
classify the reactions and pass its con- 
clusions to the proper departments. 
Because of its non-specialized and un- 
restricted approach, Customer Research 
has the opportunity to serve as a coor- 
dinating influence — somewhat in the 
nature of an antidote to the specialized 
viewpoint—and in the process it brings 
to light opportunities for new improve- 
ments and new developments in the “no 
man’s land” lying between the highly 
specialized departmental functions. 
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PROBLEMS OF SAMPLING IN MARKET RESEARCH 


By FRANK STANTON, PH.D. 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


N the early thirties when market re- 
search was first becoming popular 
with advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies, one commercial research specialist, 
when approached by a prospective client 
with an inquiry as to the size of the 
sample necessary for a specific study, 
would reply invariably, “How much 
money do you have to spend?” and the 
sample was prescribed according to the 
answer! 

That was ten years ago. There are 
some in the field who still operate on 
such terms but, for the most part, mar- 
ket research technicians have profited 
by the past ten years’ experience. Today, 
while sampling is still one of the major 
problems in research, we are much more 
skilled in dealing with it (13, 9, 15). 


SAMPLING PROBLEMS 


Two important questions face every 
worker in this field: Js the sample rep- 
resentative? and, Is the sample large 
enough? To answer these two questions 
satisfactorily requires previous knowl- 
edge of the universe under study (item 
one: representativeness) and the appli- 
cation of statistics (item two: size). 
Far too few of today’s market research 
studies meet even the minimum stand- 
ards of representativeness and size. In 
fact most studies make little or no men- 
tion of self-imposed checks on the repre- 
sentativeness of the sample. Neither do 


1 For detailed discussions in this field, any 
one of these recent articles is recommended. 


they indicate, even with the cruder sta- 
tistical measurements at their disposal, 
anything regarding the sample’s ade- 
quacy in terms of size. 

There are several probable reasons 
for this apparent laxness with regard 
to sampling problems. In the first place, 
as in other fields of research, good work 
costs money. And business today has 
not yet been educated to discriminate 
between good and bad market research; 
nor has it, therefore, come to appreciate 
costs. But to insure effective sampling 
requires time and facilities. In many 
cases where insufficient time is allowed 
for careful sampling, it is not necessar- 
ily a matter of costs but stems usually 
from the very nature of the situation in- 
volved. For example, a new product is 
launched and an immediate check is re- 
quired to determine the advertising’s ef- 
fectiveness. In such a problem the effects 
are not static; they must be ascertained 
immediately, in many cases without bene- 
fit of experimentation and “pretesting.” 

Another probable reason for present- 
day sampling weaknesses is the com- 
plete lack of understanding or interest 
on the part of most business executives 
for the problems involved. Without a 
knowledge of the theory of sampling 
and the consequent “sampling fluctua- 
tions,” they cannot be expected to ap- 
preciate the fine points of sampling and 
are, therefore, unwilling to wait and 
pay for adequate checks. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, to this charge. The 
Literary Digest fiasco opened the eyes 
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of many. Similar dramatic reversals 
within specific industries have either 
forced research out entirely or improved 
it. The difficulty is that in many in- 
stances there are insufficient methods 
of validation and, therefore, little oppor- 
tunity to check results except by statis- 
tical devices and “post interview” con- 
trols of the sample, neither of which is 
entirely foolproof. Market research has 
few natural opportunities to validate 
the accuracy of its findings. Unlike pub- 
lic opinion research it does not have the 
benefit of national or state and local 
elections for checking its workmanship. 

Probably the basic reason for the lack 
of sampling safeguards lies within the 
research personnel itself. A large num- 
ber of independent research organiza- 


tions are operated by business men and 


not by research men. In other words, the 
men at the top are not trained research- 
wise. Neither through professional 
schooling nor experience have they 
mastered the techniques of sampling and 
all it implies. This indictment should 
disappear as fast as universities take 
over the field on an effectual basis. Also 
it will tend to correct itself as research 
is taken more seriously by business. 
Once it gets beyond the sales promotion 
and advertising phase and is used in- 
tensively by and for management, the 
incompetent technicians will be thinned 
out and a new generation will emerge. 
Is the sample representative? 

Generally speaking, in terms of use, 
there are three types of sampling tech- 
niques: accidental, random and strati- 
fied or controlled. In discussing the rep- 
resentativeness of a sample, each of 
these three conditions will be reviewed 
briefly. 

The usual market research study can 
be classified in the group depending up- 
on accidental sampling procedures. For 
sales purposes, research organizations 


usually describe the sampling as ran- 
dom, but, as we shall see later, the usual 
consumer survey violates the definition 
of random sampling at every turn of 
the way. Among the excuses cited by 
the practitioners of this accidental 
method would probably be the factors of 
cost and ease. While the accidental 
“plan” of sampling has nothing what- 
ever to recommend it as far as method- 
ology goes, it should be noted here that 
there are wide variations in its applica- 
tion. In some studies, accidental samp- 
ling may mean interviewing anybody ; 
in others, investigators may attempt to 
institute some controls by trying to in- 
terview what they consider a “cross sec- 
tion.” 


SAMPLING PROCEDURES 


In the usual market research study, 
insofar as sampling is concerned, three 
steps are involved. First, the market or 
markets to be studied are selected. Sec- 
ond, the universe within these markets 
is determined according to the subject 
of the study. If the problem concerns 
automobile tires, then the universe is 
confined to car owners. On the other 
hand, if the study involved the use of 
cosmetics, the interviewing would have 
been confined to women. The third step 
in the accidental plan is to turn the in- 
terviewers loose with the questions and 
allow them to query any member of the 
universe with little or no instructions. 

Obviously there are many objections 
to such a procedure. Without a plan for 
interviewing, based either on a “random 
list” or quota controls by “stratified 
groups” (both to be discussed later), 
the sampling left entirely to the investi- 
gator will be biased. It thus happens 
that the investigator who follows this 
method of sampling is frequently misled 
as to the nature of the sample. The effort 
of the investigator to exercise no con- 
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trol over the selection of the sample does 
not mean that no control was operative. 

The tendency on the part of inter- 
viewers to contact only certain restrict- 
ed areas or groups within the total sta- 
tistical population results in a rather 
carefully selected sample. The term “ac- 
cidental” thus becomes a misnomer be- 
cause clear-cut influences are at work. 
These factors are such that an experi- 
enced research worker can predict the 
nature of the sample selected in this 
way with amazing accuracy. Usually 
what happens is that the interviewer 
works in his or her own age, sex, income 
group or section of the market. Under 
such conditions the reports will not rep- 
resent all social groups unless the in- 
vestigators themselves are selected from 
all strata. 


ACCIDENTAL SAMPLING 


In the accidental “plan,” most of the 
interviewing is done where it is easiest 
and that usually is in the middle socio- 
economic range of society. Insufficient 
attention is given to the poor and relief 
families, negro and foreign born and 
also, although not to the same extent, 
high income groups are excluded. If the 
problem under study is related to social 
or economic factors, results based on 
such sampling are ineffective—or what 
is even worse, misleading. 

It is difficult to estimate what share 
of today’s market research is conducted 
along this line. In the early days, it 
represented most of what was done but 
since the studies then were confined to 
relatively few markets, there was su- 
perior supervision and hence probably 
better work. With the “advance” in mar- 
ket research, studies have spread geo- 
graphically until today most organiza- 
tions maintain field workers on a loosely 
organized nationwide basis. Because of 
this spread, there is less control and 
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supervision; most of it is by mail in 
place of the personal and direct contact 
of old. 

It should be pointed out that the ap- 
plications of the accidental method have 
not been confined wholly to market re- 
search. Most sampling for research con- 
ducted by investigators associated with 
schools and colleges is carried out along 
accidental lines. (And since the ordi- 
nary student body is further from the 
mean of the total population on most 
factors, the results obtained are usually 
atypical of anything save the sample 
examined.) Here the problem results 
probably from lack of opportunity to 
extend the sample. The serious thing, 
however, is that uncritical writers ac- 
cept the findings of such studies without 
qualification as to the universe ob- 
served. There is ample justification for 
the contention that the chief contribu- 
tion of the research done in colleges and 
universities toe the field of market re 
search has been a demonstration of the 
futility of attempting to generalize re- 
garding the total population from data 
which have been collected in experi- 


ments using only college students as 
“subjects.” 


RANDOM SAMPLING 


In the application of the true random 
procedure, it is assumed that the uni- 
verse to be studied is listed or cata- 
logued. In such instances, if a 10 per 
cent sample is to be taken, the random- 
ness of the sample is achieved by inter- 
viewing every tenth name in the cata- 
logue. This should yield a virtually ran- 
dom sample provided the names have 
not been arranged according to any 
classification except an alphabetical one. 

Surveys dependent on unlisted uni- 
verses cannot follow this plan of opera- 
tion. Or for that matter, it is impracti- 
cable, even where catalogues exist, for 
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personal interviews because it involves 
wide travel to locate individual cases. 
Where it is used at all in every day mar- 
ket research, it is usually confined to 
telephone or mail studies, and only then 
if the universe is completely listed or 
catalogued. 

One application of the random tech- 
nique is the radio program measure- 
ment plan known as the “coincidental 
telephone” method. Here the universe is 
composed of radio-telephone homes in 
selected cities. (This plan is the basis 
for the program rating service main- 
tained by C. E. Hooper, Inc.) In the 
telephone “coincidental interview,” in- 
formation is obtained regarding radio- 
set use at the time of the call. The oper- 
ator notes whether the set is reported in 
use and, if in use, to which station and 
(or) program the set is tuned. Addi- 
tional data are obtained in special cases 
on audience composition by age and sex 
and data on “sponsor identification” of 
the program being received. So much 
for completed calls. Records are also 
kept of all other initiated calls accord- 
ing to “non-answer,” “refused,” “busy,” 
“sets not in use,”’ etc. 

The sample is drawn by selecting 
every nth resident telephone family list- 
ed in the telephone directories for the 
cities studied. In this way, it is assumed 
that the random selection insures a rep- 
resentative sample of telephone-radio 
homes. Insofar as conclusions regarding 
listening are not projected beyond the 
universe sampled, this procedure is sat- 
isfactory. 

One can readily guess what usually 
happens to data collected under such 
conditions: projections are made to 
larger (e.g., non-telephone) universes 
without adequate evidence that the tele- 
phone-radio homes surveyed are repre- 
sentative of all radio families. It is reas- 
onable to assume, however, that such is 


not the case for all programs because the 
appeal of the program, the hour of the 
broadcast and cities surveyed all may 
influence the audience in non-telephone 
homes differently from the listeners in 
telephone homes. 


Program appeal. For the most part, tele 
phone ownership is confined to upper income 
groups (29,300,000 radio families; 12,500,000 
telephone families). A program which appeals 
more to one-half of the income scale than the 
other would be incorrectly estimated if pro- 
jections were made. Below are examples of 
actual radio program ratings in telephone and 
non-telephone homes. (Total radio families in 
each group equals 100 per cent.) 


Non- 
Telephone Telephone 
“Johnny Presents” .. . 20.6% 26.1% 
“Second Husband”. . . 8.6 15.6 
“Tune up Time”... . 14.5 12.8 


Hour of broadcast. Again, because telephone 
ownership correlates positively with income 
and because the periods of listening will vary 
income group by income group—due to work- 
ing and living habits—this factor, too, oper- 
ates to make projections unsafe from telephone 
homes to the total radio audience. 


Cities surveyed. The markets surveyed are 
selected because they all receive program serv- 
ice from three or more networks and have a 
sufficient number of telephone families. There- 
fore, projections to other geographic areas are 
unsound due to differences in program service 
(signal dissipation) and variations in pro- 
gram appeal by different population groups. 
Below are the same programs listed above 
rated by “city-size groups.” (Total radio fam- 
ilies in each group equals 100 per cent.) 


Cities Cities 


over under 

100,000 100,000 Rural 
“Johnny Presents” 22.4% 26.5% 25.3% 
“Second Husband” 10.9 10.7 9.8 
“Tune Up Time” 13.9 11.7 8.0 


Insofar as the telephone coincidental 
technique employs the random sampling 
procedure correctly, it yields an un- 
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biased sample. But data derived from a 
radio-telephone universe may not be 
projected to a larger universe unless it 
can be demonstrated that the smaller 
universe has listening habits identical 
with the larger one, i.e., the smaller 
population (radio-telephone families) is 
representative of the larger population 
(all radio families). 

In connection with this discussion of 
random sampling, it should be pointed 
out — in contradistinction to some other 
writers — that a random sample is not 
necessarily representative. Results based 
on random samples tend to distribute 
themselves about the true measure in a 
normal distribution. As in any normal 
distribution, therefore, one should ex- 
pect deviate cases. Just as in a game of 
poker, where random sampling is prac- 
ticed, there are cases where one hand is 
composed of a “royal flush.” Such a hand 
is random but not representative. It is 
the infrequent deviate case. 

Mail studies are usually resorted to 
in the interests of cost or ease of admin- 
istration. But unless the replies ap- 
proach 100 per cent of the original ran- 
dom mailing, the results may not be 
considered representative. Sometimes it 
is necessary to use a mail questionnaire 
in market research to reach special 
groups scattered throughout the total 
population. For instance, in querying 
school teachers regarding classroom use 
of radio, a random mailing is more effi- 
cient than personal interviews provided 
a complete list of teachers is available. 
It is only safe from a sampling point of 
view, however, when an effort is made 
to hear from all persons “sampled.” Or, 
putting it another way, it is unsafe to 
project to the total universe because 
there is little likelihood that those who 
reply are representative of those who 
do not reply. 

In a mail study of classroom use of 


radio, an analysis was made of the per- 
centage of radio ownership among re- 
spondents to the original mailing of the 
questionnaire and those who were sent 
a special follow-up form (12). The fig- 
ures below show clearly how dangerous 
it is to project from the usual mail re- 
turn. 


Original Follow-Up 
Mailing Mailing 


Teachers with 

classroom radios .... 33.0% 23.8% 
Total teachers heard 

from, (100 per cent) .. 1,402 1,080 


In this study there was a third group 
composed of those teachers who did not 
answer either mailing. While it was un- 
safe to project to the total sample, it 
was not unreasonable to assume that 
teachers from whom no response was 
received owned even fewer radios than 
the ones who replied. 

In reality, while random sampling 
meets the theoretical standards of repre- 
sentative sampling, it is very difficult to 
apply the principles of the random 
method because seldom is the universe 
to be sampled catalogued, or when it is, 
the actual interviewing is impracticable 
on a face-to-face basis because of the 
travel involved. And if mail is used, it 
is unsafe unless all cases are heard from. 
The telephone coincidental interview 
used in rating radio programs in re- 
stricted areas is one of the few practical 
applications of the method. 


CONTROLLED SAMPLING 


The “controlled” or “stratified” samp- 
ling procedure represents the most de- 
sirable plan for insuring representative- 
ness. In this method, the interviews are 
allocated by strata according to the pro- 
portion each stratum represents in re- 
lation to the total universe. If the prob- 
lem under study is related to income— 
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and if 10 per cent of the universe is in 
the top income group, 25 per cent in the 
upper middle group, 30 per cent in the 
lower middle and 35 per cent in the low- 
est group—then the sample would be 
“controlled” or “stratified” to the same 
proportions. Of course, it does no good 
to stratify the sample to insure repre- 
sentativeness unless one knows by prior 
test that the variable under study is re- 
lated to the particular plan of stratifica- 
tion involved. For example, if one were 
studying preferences for radio program 
types, he might want to “control” or 
“stratify” the sample by age or econom- 
ic levels. That is because we know pro- 
gram types vary by age and economic 
status. On the other hand, no effort 
would be made to stratify the sample by 
height or weight groups because such 
factors probably bear no constant rela- 
tionship to program types. 

It is very dangerous to omit the con- 
trol on certain variables when there is 
the slightest suspicion that they are re- 
lated in any way to the problem under 
investigation. Marital status, for exam- 
ple, might, on the surface, appear to be 
unrelated to a certain market problem. 
It might be argued, however, that mari- 
tal status is an important determiner of 
buying, listening or reading habits. In 
any event, the researcher would do well 
to control on this variable in selecting 
his sample. Of course, this principle can 
be carried to the point of impracticabil- 
ity, but an acknowledgment of its valid- 
ity is a step in the right direction. 

Under certain circumstances, the al- 
location of interviews or sampling is 
controlled by more than one variable. 
As an example, the problem of measur- 
ing a radio program’s audience within 
a cluster of counties might be consid- 
ered. Here at least two factors should 
be controlled. First, there is the question 
of stratification by income groups (ver- 


tical sampling control) to get the proper 
representation from each economic level. 
This is necessary because program ap- 
peal and listening behavior is related to 
economic level. Second, since the pro- 
gram’s audience is to be measured over 
a group of counties, the proper stratifi- 
cation by population groups and geo- 
graphic areas (horizontal sampling con- 
trol) must be maintained. This is be- 
cause a program’s appeal varies by size 
of town and the opportunities for listen- 
ing to it vary by location in the area be- 
cause a radio station’s signal is not con- 
stant in all places. 

The plan with a two-way “control” or 

“stratification” is to decide on the pro- 
portion of interviews in each place 
(horizontal sampling), and then within 
each place—city, village or rural area— 
establish the quotas or proportions of 
interviews by income groups (vertical 
sampling). To control one of these and 
not the other may introduce sample bias 
into the results. 
. Once the quotas or allocations of in- 
terviews are set up for each stratum, the 
investigators are directed to obtain a 
cross section of each level (vertical 
sample), in each place (horizontal sam- 
ple). Sampling within each stratum is 
as random as possible. Usually, how- 
ever, in technical terms, it amounts to 
accidental sampling within each stra- 
tum. But this is much more representa- 
tive because the final total sample will 
have the proper number of interviews 
from each group. By setting up the con- 
trols or stratification, the sample is 
forced into proper balance and is, there- 
fore, more representative. 

This plan of stratified sampling is 
followed, for example, by Elmo Roper 
(11) in his surveys for Fortune and by 
George Gallup (6) in his American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion surveys. The 
device, as has already been shown, 
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makes possible a more representative 
sample by imposing restrictions on the 
investigator’s selection of cases for in- 
terview. 

The technique of stratification, how- 
ever, has its disadvantages. They arise 
from two sources: one, that relation- 
ships have been established (by prior 
test) between the variable under study 
and the different strata; and two, that 
the ratio or proportion each stratum 
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is useful for many groupings, such as 
age, sex, size of market, geographic 
area, race, etc. But it does not reveal the 
allocations of families or individuals by 
income groups. In this field there is con- 
siderable disagreement. For example, 
two independent research organizations 
set out to measure the audiences of one 
evening of broadcasting in Hartford, 
Connecticut (5). Below are the “con- 
trols” established by each organization. 


DIFFERENCES IN SAMPLE DISTRIBUTION BY ECONOMIC LEVELS 


Crossley (Pure Recall) 


Median Rentals Distribution 
$40.00 36.7 
$33.00 30.0 


Hooper-Holmes (Aided Recall) 


Rental Values Distribution 
Over $68.38 Class A 20.9% 
$50.00-$83.382 ......... Class B 19.8 
$41.60-$49.99 ........ Class C 17.9 
Under $41.60 ........ Class D 41.4 


bears to the total universe has been de- 
termined. The first condition is not diffi- 
cult to handle. Simple experimentation 
will expose the most obvious relation- 
ships and the more subtle can be deter- 
mined by careful cross-tabulation. The 
second—correct proportions within each 
stratum—is troublesome. It means vir- 
tually that one must know the proper 
allocations for any plan of stratification 
to be followed. 

When the A. C. Nielson Company set 
out to put its British Food and Drug 
Index into operation in England, it first 
had to conduct a census of food and 
drug stores in order to know how many 
small, medium and large stores to allo- 
cate to its sample of stores. This, of 
course, was because England has no 
census of business such as we know in 
the United States. The Nielsen experi- 
ence demonstrates the first step in stra- 
tification, although in many cases esti- 
mates of the total instead of a census 
would suffice. 

The U. S. Census of Population (14) 


Even though the actual field tech- 
niques for obtaining the audience data 
had been the same, there is reason to 
assume the differences in sampling 
would have contributed significant vari- 
ations to the final results. 

Roper, in his nationwide sampling, 
maintains six controls: age, sex, popula- 
tion groups, geographic areas, occupa- 
tion and economic levels. In Roper’s 
sampling by economic levels, he takes 
into account “geographical variations in 
average income, as well as the size of 
place variations in average income.” The 
Roper allocation of interviews by in- 
come groups, for the country as a whole, 
is as follows: A (“prosperous”) = 7 per 
cent; B (“upper middle class”) = 25 per 
cent; C (“lower middle class”) = 45 
per cent; and D(“poor people”) = 23 
per cent (10). 

The “controlled” or “stratified” meth- 
od, even though exact proportions for 
each stratum are not always available, 
is today’s best known method for in- 
suring a representative sample. 
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CHECKING THE REPRESENTATIVENESS 
OF THE SAMPLE 


After a survey employing any one of 
the three sampling techniques (acciden- 
tal, random or stratified) has been tabu- 
lated, there are ways in which the sam- 
ple’s representativeness can be ascer- 
tained. In each interview or mail return, 
provision is usually (should always be) 
made for the inclusion of certain iden- 
tification factors, such as age and sex 
of respondent; does his family own or 
rent; does the family have any of the 
following: automobile, telephone, elec- 
tricity, radio, refrigerator, gas, and the 
like. 

On most of these factors fairly exact 
data are available by counties and in 
summary by many different break- 
downs. By tabulating for these factors 
the sample can be checked against the 
known proportions. The assumption is 
that if the sample checks on items for 
which accurate information is available, 
the findings on the other questions will 
be representative. 

One further consideration regarding 
representativeness, which is equally im- 
portant in all types of sampling, con- 
cerns the “not-at-home” cases. If the 
problem under study is related to age or 
size of family, for example, missing 
“not-at-homes” introduces a serious 
bias. Studies have shown that the “not- 
at-home” family is usually younger and 
smaller than the average. Therefore, if 
the survey involves leisure time activi- 
ties (such as reading or radio listening) 
or consumption of foodstuffs, the sample 
would not yield representative results. 

In order to safeguard the sample’s 
representative quality, each case must 
be accounted for. This applies specifical- 
ly to random sampling as used in tele- 


2In the coincidental telephone method, it is 
assumed that “non-answers” are not at home 
and, therefore, not listening at home. 
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phone surveys? and mail studies. In the 
latter type of survey the fact that the 
original mailing may be a random sam- 
ple of the universe is of little conse- 
quence if, through self-selection, the re- 
sponses do not represent the outgoing 
list. 


IS THE SAMPLE LARGE ENOUGH ? 


Experience in the past decade has 
demonstrated — both in the biological 
laboratory and in the field of consumer 
research—that the number of observa- 
tions or interviews (size of sample) is 
not nearly so important as the sample’s 
representativeness. Therefore, the trend 
in the past several years has been 
toward smaller and more typical sam- 
ples. 

While there are still those who are im- 
pressed by large samples, the advanced 
research worker is not concerned with 
size per se, but rather with the interpre- 
tation of his findings in the light of the 
sample’s size. Here the contributions of 
Brown have been exceedingly helpful in 
the field of market research (3, 2).* 
Brown has computed a table showing 
the size of sample required to yield vari- 
ous degrees of statistical accuracy. The 
size of the total sample necessary for a 
specific study depends on the sub-groups, 
or breakdowns, to be made and the ex- 
pected proportions of the answers, as 
well as the degree of precision desired. 
For example, a much larger sample is 
needed to insure specific limits of statis- 
tical accuracy when the answers come 
out 50 per cent “yes” and 50 per cent 
“no” than when the response splits 10 
per cent to 90 per cent. 

In planning a sample, if one can esti- 
mate approximately how the critical 
percentages will fall, i.e., within what 


*Brown’s table is also available in The Tech- 
nique of Marketing Research (2, pp. 396-402). 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. 
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range, then the sample size can be de- 
termined to within the degree of pre- 
cision required. When in doubt as to the 
outcome the recommended procedure is 
to plan the quota for a 50 per cent- 
50 per cent split on the important ques- 
tion. 

While it is true that the larger the 
sample the smaller is the statistical err- 
or, it does not follow that a large num- 
ber of cases reduces the sample bias. In 
the matter of numbers of cases the Lit- 
erary Digest was safe; the difficulty re- 
sulted from a biased or non-representa- 
tive sample. In considering the margin 
of error in any market research study 
three sources of error must be consid- 
ered separately: 1) sample bias, 2) sam- 
ple fluctuations, and 3) method of ob- 
taining the information. This discussion 
has been confined to the first and second 
points only, although all three must be 
examined in accepting the findings of a 
specific survey. 

The size of a sample becomes particu- 
larly significant in the interpretation of 
results. The application of the conven- 
tional standard error formula‘ will es- 
tablish the approximate limits of statis- 
tical accuracy of the findings.’ In many 


4 Discussed in Brown’s paper (supra). It 
should be pointed out, however, that this is an 
old formula and is being rapidly discarded for 
newer small-sample statistics which emphasize 
the variance in the estimates of the popula- 
tion parameters rather than the particular es- 
timate under consideration. By using these 
newer methods it is possible to determine the 
significance of a split at the 50-50 level with 
the same degree of accuracy that the tradition- 
al methods yield only when the split is more 
marked. For discussions of these newer con- 
cepts see Fisher (4) or Lindquist (8). 

5 Some researchers check the adequacy of a 
sample’s total size by successively cumulating 
a number of small sub-samples until a stabi- 
lized value is reached. The assumption is that 
the sample’s overall size is adequate when 
such a point is attained, i. .e., where the addi- 
tion of more cases does not alter the results 
significantly. Today’s trend is away from this 
rule of thumb procedure. For a discussion of 
the plan see Brown (2). 
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cases, because the sample is small, the 
differences between two percentage fig- 
ures are not statistically significant. In 
other words, the differences may be due 
to chance, and hence are not “real.” 

This is one point where little has been 
done to educate the non-statistically 
trained business man. While he is quick 
to appreciate the need for representa- 
tive sampling—the Literary Digest did 
much to bring this about—he does not 
grasp readily the theory of random or 
chance errors and, hence, accepts the 
difference between any two figures as 
representing true differences. 

Examples of such lack of insight are 
abundant in connection with the inter- 
pretation given to small changes in 
radio program ratings published by the 
Cooperative Analysis of Broadcasting 
(CAB). Here, probably more than any 
place in market research, differences are 
considered per se without regard to 
sample size. For example, an evening 
program broadcast once each week, and 
checked in each CAB checking city (7), 
is listed as having an audience of 20 per 
cent of the radio families. That “rating” 
of 20 per cent can fluctuate almost 3.0 
points in the next report and still be 
within the range of a chance error due 
to sample size. Or to put it differently, 
it would be unsafe statistically to make 
definite conclusions regarding a change 
in a program with a “CAB rating of 20” 
unless the change exceeded 3.0 points 
above or below 20.0 per cent. 

The lack of consideration for samp- 
ling errors by the business man—and, 
for that matter, the lack of application 
of such measurements by the research 
man himself—is one of the problems in 
present day market research that is cry- 
ing for solution. As time goes on, the 
problem may correct itself through trial 
and error, but until it is understood 
there will be much unnecessary concern 
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over differences that are insignificant 
and would, in all probability, vanish if 
the sample were enlarged. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the purpose of sampling 
in market research, as in other fields 
such as chemistry, biology, and psychol- 
ogy, is to obtain data about the universe 
under observation with a certain degree 
of precision and with minimum expendi- 
tures in time and money. It is less ex- 
pensive and quicker to sample than to 
take a census. Taking a sample involves 
two important considerations — repre- 
sentativeness and size. Each is subject 
to check and control. Adequate represen- 
tation in the sample can be best assured 
through the method of “stratified” or 
“controlled” sampling. Proper size can 
be determined in relation to the required 
precision of the answers by the applica- 
tion of the conventional standard error 
formula reduced to tabular form by 
Brown. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE QUESTION AS 
DETERMINANTS OF DEPENDABILITY 


By JOHN G. JENKINS, PH.D. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


T is a commonplace to say that the 
responses obtained are a function of 
the question that is asked. There are 
probably few psychologists who would 
hesitate to subscribe heartily to this 
statement, yet there are many who by 
. actual practice suggest that they are 
rendering it only lip-service. From Binet 
and Stern down to the most recent pub- 
lications in legal psychology, there is an 
abundance of evidence to show dramati- 
cally how the form, or the wording, or 
the placing of a question may change the 
distribution of responses from the same 
group of respondents. A classical article 
by Muscio (8) and a confirmation and 
extension by Burtt and Gaskill (2) will 
come at once to the mind of a psycholo- 
gist confronted with the problem. The 
evidence they contain points to the 
marked effects of exchanging a definite 
for an indefinite article and of similar 
small changes in the wording of a ques- 
tion. Because the matter by no means 
ends there, the writer has been invited 
to review specifically some of the other 
influences which have been found to re- 
duce the dependability of questionnaire 
responses. 

Although classification may be at- 
tempted along a variety of lines, a re- 
view of available considerations of the 
subject suggests that there are four 
major ways in which questions may in- 
fluence answers so as to reduce more or 
less sharply the dependability of the 
responses given. These are: 


1. By biasing or predetermining the 
answer. 

2. By failing to determine sufficiently 
the direction of response. 

3. By exceeding the ability of the re- 
spondent to answer accurately. 

4. By inviting inaccurate responses. 


Each of these will be discussed and 
illustrated. Before this is done, a note of 
caution must be sounded. The expert in 
this field need not be reminded that 
many of the sources of dilution listed 
above can be detected only by pretest- 
ing: some of his less-experienced col- 
leagues have shown by questionnaires 
they have fostered that this is necessary. 
Many of the illustrations used in this 
article will deal with shortcomings in 
questions which no a priori analysis 
could have revealed. These shortcomings 
become apparent—and, indeed, could be- 
come apparent—only when the ques- 
tions are tested in the field on samp- 
lings of the population later to be stud- 
ied. It must be realized that a verbal 
acquaintance with causes of decreased 
dependability is of little value unless it 
is applied by searching the results of 
actual pretests for indications that im- 
portant rules have been contravened. 


1. BIASING OR PREDETERMINING 
THE ANSWER 
A. Through leading questions.—Legal 
practice and common social usage have 
so long decried the use of leading ques- 
tions as to lay anyone who uses them 
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open to the suspicion that he is seeking 
a predetermined answer rather than a 
valid response. It seems necessary to 
warn against such questions only be- 
cause they continue to appear in ques- 
tionnaires which are apparently de- 
signed in good faith to lead to publish- 
able data. The topic may be dismissed 
with the statement that there is never 
any justification for the use of the lead- 
ing question in serious research. 

B. Through loaded questions. — We 
have spoken of questions as “leading” 
when they have been deliberately 
phrased by the writer in an effort to 
secure a particular answer. This is real- 
ly a special form of the loaded question, 
that is, the question in which some bias- 
ing influence increases the probability 
of response in a given direction. In com- 
mercial market research agencies, it is 
widely recognized that the letterhead on 
which a questionnaire is printed may 
“load” the questions toward or against 
the sponsor. For this reason it has be- 
come common practice to send out ques- 
tionnaires on plain paper and with the 
return address of a “neutral” firm. A re- 
port, made available to the writer by a 
commercial market research group, 
shows statistically reliable differences 
in response-frequencies when the identi- 
cal questionnaire was mailed to equated 
groups, half of the mailing on company 
letterhead and half on the letterhead of 
a magazine. 

A second type of “loading” comes 
from the inclusion of words or names 
which have emotional coloring for cer- 
tain of the respondents. It has been 
shown that a sampling of the population 
materially changed the proportion of 
affirmative response to a question re- 
garding the support of a specific govern- 
mental policy when a second form of 
the question labelled it as a policy of the 
president then in office (11). It has also 
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been shown that doctrines labeled as 
“fascistic” or “communistic”’ are less ac- 
ceptable to the populations studied than 
are the same doctrines when presented 
without the labels. Anyone who is famil- 
iar with the propagandistic device of 
name-calling will recognize at once how 
deeply the use of particular names and 
words may affect the distribution of 
responses to a question. 

It is also recognized that the altera- 
tion of a question by the insertion of a 
qualifying word may profoundly affect 
the responses it evokes. Data from the 
office of the Psychological Corporation 
(10) may be cited in evidence. The 
question, “Are you willing to have an 
increase in prices with the hope that it 
will bring back prosperity?” brought an 
affirmative response from 69.6 per cent 
of the population interviewed. When the 
statement was changed to read “a rea- 
sonable increase in prices,” 81.0 per cent 
responded affirmatively. 

C. Through questions which force the 
answer into unwarranted categories.— 
A standard manual of instructions for 
the construction of questionnaires states 
unequivocally: “Whenever possible, yes- 
no questions should be used.” The writ- 
er has suggested elsewhere (5) that this 
should be revised, in the light of avail- 
able evidence, to read: “Yes-no ques- 
tions should never be used except when 
all that is desired is an unequivocal 
choice between two mutually exclusive 
alternatives.” Ghiselli (3) has shown 
that the mere change from a two-level to 
a four-level response may alter not only 
the proportion but as well the actual 
sign of the response to a question. The 
sole virtue of the yes-no question in 
many contexts is that it is easy to tabu- 
late. To use it in situations where a 
graded response is possible is to invite 
inaccuracy of response by forcing the 
respondent to select one of two extreme 
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positions. 

The check list, again, is suspect in 
many of the situations in which it is em- 
_ ployed. The writer (4) has presented 
evidence to show that, unless all of the 
possible responses have been determined 
by previous research and are represent- 
ed in the list of choices, the result may 
be skewed beyond recognition. This view 
has gained confirmation in data com- 
municated privately by the Market Re- 
search Division of the General Electric 
Company. In checking use of a group of 
magazines, they found that the elimina- 
tion of the name of a heavily favored 
magazine from a check list resulted in a 
distorted table of preferences. It should 
be added that the inclusion of a space 
labeled “others” and the request to sup- 
ply items not included on the check list 
does not appear to improve the accuracy 
of the results. 

D. By improper order of questions.— 
A recent textbook on market research 
urges its readers to arrange their ques- 
tions in logical order. By contrast, any- 
one who has worked extensively in this 
field would be impelled to reply that the 
logical order would prove frequently to 
be a poor psychological order and that 
the matter could be settled only by care- 
ful forethought and adequate pretest- 
ing. If a question suggests the answer to 
a later question or if it is found to in- 
duce in the respondent an attitude which 
may seriously affect the following ques- 
tion, the demands of accuracy require a 
revision of the order, no matter how 
“logical” its original position may ap- 
pear to be. Difficulties of the question- 
order, it should be added, may creep un- 
detected into any questionnaire: their 
detection and removal are among the 
important functions of pretesting. 


2. FAILURE TO DETERMINE SUFFICIENTLY 
THE DIRECTION OF RESPONSE 
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A. Through the use of vague or in- 
definite questions.—Succinctly phrased, 
the point involved might read, “Vague 
questions can be expected to return an- 
swers of vague significance.” To ask re- 
spondents “Do you approve of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy?” is to lump to- 
gether our relations to all the countries 
of the world, belligerent and non-bellig- 
erent, large and small, neighboring and 
distant. One suspects that anyone who 
gave an unequivocal answer would be 
responding largely in terms of subcorti- 
cal impulses. Yet such questions have 
been employed within the year. 

B. Through the use of ambiguous 
terms.—lIt is obvious that, if a term is 
ambiguous, the responses will fall into 
two or more classes in a way that defies 
all later attempts to separate the classes 
without repeating the research. Experi- 
enced workers will agree that, in spite 
of one’s best efforts, ambiguous terms 
do creep into questions where they are 
detected only through pretesting. “Do 
you own a light coat?”’, and “Do you 
use matching nail polish?” are two ex- 
amples which have recently come to the 
writer’s attention. 

C. By failing to pretest for tacit as- 
sumptions.—Pointing out that the re- 
spondent never replies to the question- 
as-asked but always to the question-in- 
a-context, Lazarsfeld (7) has laid great 
stress on the necessity of detecting the 
tacit assumptions made by different re- 
spondents with regard to a given ques- 
tion. In normal social intercourse, one 
replies differently to the question, ““Who 
will be at your house tonight?” depend- 
ing upon whether the questioner is the 
grocer, the friend of ten-year old son, 
the veterinarian, or a prospective guest. 
Answers to the question, “What do you 
want in a new car?” may vary consider- 
ably as the individual respondent decides 
that this means the car actually planned 
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on, any new car in the appropriate price 
range, or an ideal car regardless of 
price. In a local pretest of a question- 
naire, it was found, completely to our 
surprise, that certain negroes among 
the sampling took an ethnological view 
of the question, “Do you take many col- 
ored pictures?” Just as ambiguous 
words give unmeasured distortion to the 
distribution of replies, the existence of 
unrecognized tacit assumptions will re- 
duce its dependability. In both cases 
adequate pretesting will serve in an im- 
portant preventive capacity. 

D. By failing to provide for homoge- 
neous categories of response.—Lazars- 
feld (6) has pointed out that, unless 
guidance is given, those who respond to 
certain types of questions may reply in 
terms of attributes, or in terms of influ- 
ences, or in terms of tendencies. This, 
in itself, is harmful only because we 
have no way of being assured that those 
who named influences might not have 
been able to give significant replies in 
terms of attributes as well. Thus if 10 
per cent say that they went to X Uni- 
versity because of its traditions (attri- 
butes) and 35 per cent state that they 
came on the advice of friends (influ- 
ence) we are treading on doubtful 
ground if we draw our conclusions di- 
rectly from these results. There are two 
ways out. One is to separate the an- 
swers which speak in terms of influ- 
ences from those which refer to attri- 
butes and to make comparisons only 
within the groups. The other involves 
employing an “elastic” questionnaire. 
Thus if a person speaks of advice of 
friends (influence), he is asked what 
advice they gave (probably attributes), 
while the person who mentions tradi- 
tions is asked how he learned about the 
traditions. Either of these two ways in- 
volves more effort on the part of the di- 
rector of the study but it reduces the 
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probability of comparing non-homoge- 
neous data in ways likely to produce a 
conclusion which inadequately reflects 
the actual situation. 


3. EXCEEDING THE ABILITY OF THE 
RESPONDENT 


A. By the use of words not under- 
stood by the whole sampling.—No psy- 
chologist needs to be reminded of the 
impoverished vocabulary which typifies 
the bulk of the population. Only by pre- 
test in the case of specific questions, 
however, is he likely to grasp the dra- 
matic limitations of popular vocabular- 
ies. Particularly dangerous are those 
words which sound familiar but are in- 
correctly interpreted. An unpublished 
study by the writer revealed that al- 
though almost all of the students in- 
vestigated claimed acquaintance with 
the word “peer,” the vast majority of 
them defined it as meaning “superior 
to.” Poffenberger (9) found that a 
group of housewives had no preference 
between a “Ham for Epicures” and a 
“Ham for Igorots.” Pretests not infre- 
quently show that a keyword is not com- 
prehended by a significant proportion of 
respondents and that some other term 
must be substituted. 

B. Through the use of complex ques- 
tions.—It would seem that a schoolboy 
would grasp the undesirability of using 
double-barrelled questions, yet one en- 
counters them not infrequently in cur- 
rent questionnaires. It would be difficult 
to interpret a “yes” or a “no” answer to 
the question, “Are the professional op- 
portunities and scale of salaries at your 
university satisfactory to you?” There 
may be situations which justify the de- 
liberate use of two-questions-in-one, but 
the writer has not yet encountered one. 

C. By failing to aid the respondent to 
remember. — Lazarsfeld (1) makes a 
very strong case for the desirability 
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of “interviewing along the time-line” of 
the original action as a way of aiding 
the respondent to remember the specific 
materials desired in a given question- 
naire. This is, of course, an extension 
of the common-sense method of seeking 
to retrieve a lost article by memorially 
retracing one’s steps from a time when 
it was still in one’s possession. This re- 
quires the use of accessory questions, 
the answers to which may be unimpor- 
tant in themselves, in order to lead the 
individual through the necessary tem- 
poral stages to the critical questions. 
D. By failing to aid the respondent to 
express himself. — Particularly as one 
goes down the educational scale, respon- 
dents are inhibited by difficulties in ex- 
pression. Weaver (12) has found it 
helpful to provide pictures of the choices 
with which he is concerned, allowing 


for checking by the artistically inept,’ 


but providing also a base of operations 
for those who can handle a pencil pro- 
ductively. Where words must be used 
with respondents of badly limited vocab- 
ularies, preliminary research to set up 
exhaustive check lists is justified by the 
elimination of any requirement that the 
respondent shall make ready use of un- 
familiar verbal tools. 

E. By employing poorly chosen units 
of response. — Questions are frequently 
seen which call for responses in units 
either difficult or impossible for the re- 
spondent to handle. There are many 
who could not answer the question, 
“How many pounds of coffee do you buy 
per year?’ When this is phrased as 
“How many pounds of coffee did you 
buy last month?” the dependability of 
the response increases materially. If it 
is desired to extrapolate from this in- 
formation to an estimate of annual con- 
sumption, provision may have to be 
made for some indication of what the 
respondent considers to be his normal 
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monthly consumption. 


In any event, 
good practise demands that the units 
employed in any response should not ex- 
ceed the expected ability of the respon- 
dent to employ them reliably. 


4. INVITING INACCURATE RESPONSES 


A. Where an accurate response would 
embarrass the respondent.—Only a pre- 
test can show which questions are likely 
to embarrass the respondent sufficiently 
to tempt him into inaccurate responses. 
Social pressure to give a “good” re- 
sponse, together with local and personal 
inhibitions of various sorts, may consti- 
tute serious barriers to dependable an- 
swers. If embarrassment is disclosed by 
a pre-test, the topic must be approached 
indirectly or studied in some fashion 
that avoids the face-to-face inquiry. In 
one case, for example, it was found that 
front-door inquiries regarding maga- 
zines read in the home brought an un- 
due preponderance of the “better” mag- 
azines, while tabulation of magazines 
collected for charity from the back-door 
restored the expected percentages of 
wood-pulp literature. In some cases, in- 
direction has taken the form of inquir- 
ing not about the respondent but about 
his neighbors. In any event, one is cer- 
tainly not justified in expecting univers- 
ally honest attempts to return accurate 
answers to embarrasing questions. 

B. Where an accurate response would 
incriminate the respondent. — Certain 
types of inquiries lead into fields where 
accurate responses to particular ques- 
tions might actually incriminate those 
who reply in specified ways. There 
seems to be nothing to do except to 
abandon such questions when they are 
detected either in the original make up 


_ or in the pretest. To ask a penitentiary 


inmate to tell of all his earlier offenses 
contains a high element of futility—yet 
it has been done. To ask relief workers 
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to confess their records of illicit em- 
ployment is to invite a meretricious re- 
sponse—yet it has been done. Questions 
of this type can serve only to bring 
about further distrust of the question- 
naire method as a whole. 

C. Where an accurate response is for 
any reason inexpedient. — Occasionally 
one finds questions which appear inno- 
cent but which, for local reasons, are 
inexpedient for the actual respondents 
to answer accurately. Where pretest or 
field use reveals this state of affairs, the 
question—at least in its direct form— 
must be abandoned. A question on atti- 
tude toward unions which had been ef- 
fective elsewhere ran into substantial 
blocking when it was attempted in a city 
which had just witnessed the end of a 
sanguinary strike. Another question, 
dealing with the use of metal containers, 
was regarded with high suspicion when 
it was asked in a city containing a high 
percentage of disgruntled employees of 
glass factories. It would be optimistic 
beyond justification to expect depend- 
able replies in such cases, and one must 
either make an indirect approach or 
give up the questions involved in obtain- 
ing an accurate response. 


CONCLUSION 


The gap between the best possible 
questionnaire and many of the speci- 
mens currently circulated is enormous. 
At best, this instrument has serious 
shortcomings against which may be bal- 
anced the fact that certain topics can be 
investigated only by questionnaire. 
Where as many as possible of the dilut- 
ing influences have been eliminated, 
where a properly prepared question- 
naire is distributed to an adequate sam- 
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pling, and where results are interpreted 
in the light of careful analysis, the ques- 
tionnaire ranks high both in utility and 
in dependability. Those who wish to use 
it at this level will do well to keep con- 
stantly in mind a list of major sources 
of undependability in the form, placing, 
and content of their questions. 
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EVALUATING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ADVERTIS- 
ING BY DIRECT INTERVIEWS 


By PAUL F. LAZARSFELD, PH.D. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HERE has been much discussion 
among phychologists about wheth- 
er there is any point in asking people 
why they buy, or why they do certain 
other things with which a market re- 
search study might be concerned. The 
problem in all its generality cannot be 
treated in a short article. One aspect of 
it has had special prominence in market 
studies which attempt to test the effect 
of advertising. Is there any chance, by 
means of direct interviews of evaluating 
the role played by advertising in a spe- 
cific group of purchases? This paper is 
restricted to this aspect of the problem 
and to a clarification of the following 
questions involved: 


1. What does it mean to speak of ad- 
vertising as having played a role 
in a certain purchase? 

2. What kind of interviewing tech- 
nique is likely to bring out perti- 
nent information? 

3. What meaning does a statistical 
analysis of such reasons have? 

4. How can results in this field be 
verified ? 


1. What does a “reason for buying” 
mean ?—The meaning of the word, “rea- 
son,” just as with most other concepts 
having a causal connotation, must be de- 
rived from the idea of a controlled ex- 
periment. Let us assume that we are 
dealing with a group of people who have 
been divided into two groups by a com- 
pletely random procedure, so that no 
single characteristic will give any indi- 


vidual more of a chance of belonging to 
one, rather than to the other group. 
Next, one of these two groups is exposed 
to certain advertising, but the other is 
not. Then, after some time has passed, 
if the exposed group buys more of the 
advertised product than the unexposed 
group, we can say that the advertise- 
ment has caused increased sales. This, 
of course, is a definition, and other stu- 
dents may prefer to use other starting 
points for this kind of discussion. As 
long as we do not deviate from this def- 
inition through the discussion, however, 
it will not be difficult to relate other ap- 
proaches. It should be kept in mind that 
we are dealing with two groups which 
have been made comparable by random 
selection and subsequent exposure; this 
is quite different from comparing two 
groups who have or have not been ex- 
posed to advertising by their own 
choice. 

The simplest scheme for presenting 
the relationship between exposure and 
effect is the fourfold table. Table I gives 
a schematic example of this kind of de- 


TABLE I 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EXPOSURE AND 
EFFECT IN ADVERTISING 


Did Not 
Bought Buy Product Total 
Mail was sent... 500 500 1000 
Mail was not sent 250 750 1000 
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signed experiment, assuming that 2,000 
people have been divided at random in- 
to two groups of 1,000 each; and that 
one of these groups has been sent a 
mailed advertisement; while the other 
has not. If after some time it is found 
that 500 members of the exposed group 
now own the product advertised by this 
mailed circular and only 250 members 
of the unexposed group have bought it, 
the mailed advertisement can be consid- 
ered the cause of the difference in the 
purchases of the product between the 
two groups. 

Such an effect can be measured with 
all the various coefficients which have 
been developed to gauge the correlation 
of a fourfold table.* All these measure- 
ments go back to one simple idea. If the 
exposure being studied had not had any 
effect, then the exposed and the un- 
exposed people would have made the 
same number of purchases. Of the 
group unexposed to the advertising, 25 
per cent bought the product. Twenty- 
five per cent of the exposed group could 
then also have been expected to buy the 
product without the instigation of the 
advertisement. But actually 50 per cent 
of the exposed group did so. The 25 per 
cent difference, therefore, can be attrib- 
uted to the advertising. To speak of per- 
sons, not per cents, it can then be said 
that 250 of the exposed group who 
bought the product would have bought 
it anyway. The other 250 bought it “‘be- 
cause” of the advertising campaign. 
From now on these 250 cases will be re- 
ferred to as “b-cases.” The 25 per cent 
buying difference between the exposed 
and the unexposed group will be used as 


1 This discussion, which is designed to lead 
to psychological problems, omits the question 
of statistical reliability. 

2G. U. Yule and M. G. Kendall. An Intro- 


duction to the Theory of Statistics. London: 
J. B. Lippincott Co., twelfth revised edition, 
1987. Pp. 34 ff. 


a measure of the effect, F, of this spe- 
cial campaign. 

Still referring to this imaginary ex- 
ample, we originate the psychological 
problem if we ask the following ques- 
tion: By means of direct interviews, is 
it possible to single out these 250 
b-cases? So far we know only that 
among those people who were exposed 
and bought the product, there are these 
250 b-cases. But, from the statistical 
analysis, we cannot say whether it was 
Mrs. Smith or Mr. Jones who belongs in 
this group. Would they be able to tell 
us? As far as we can see, this is the 
only way to formulate the problem of 
whether people know why they buy: If 
a controlled experiment, of the kind de- 
scribed above, were made, would we be 
able to single out, by means of appropri- 
ate interviews, these 250 b-cases which 
we find by statistical cross-analysis? 

The question can be put in still an- 
other form, by giving the number of 
b-cases a slightly different interpreta- 
tion. The correlation between exposure 
to the mailed advertisement and buying 
is by no means perfect. As a matter of 
fact, in practical work, even if it is at 
all significantly above zero, we should 
consider the campaign quite successful. 
The correlation is not high because it 
does not make much difference to the 
buying habits of most of the people 
whether or not they receive the adver- 
tisement. On the other hand, for a few 
people, it makes all the difference in the 
world. They would not have bought this 
merchandise if the advertisemert had 
not reached them. Theoretically speak- 
ing, then, the people we are studying 
were of two kinds. Some find them- 
selves in such situations, or in such 
moods, or have such personal character- 
istics, that there is a correlation of +1 
between their buying and their exposure 
to our advertising campaign. For the 
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rest of them the correlation is zero, in- 
dicating that they would or would not 
have bought, regardless of their expo- 
sure. It could be shown algebraically, 
but it is obvious even by meditating 
about the matter, that the number of 
b-cases is simply the number of people 
in our exposed groups who have those 
characteristics pertinent to a correla- 
tion of +1 between exposure and action. 

However one looks at it, then, the 
question of whether a certain advertise- 
ment was a reason for a person’s buy- 


ing a commodity is equivalent to a ques- | 


tion such as this: When the person was 
exposed to this influence, was the situa- 
tion such that without this exposure he 
would not have bought the article, 
whereas since he was exposed his buy- 
ing necessarily followed according to all 
the “rules of psychology” we were able 
to apply to this case? 

2. Interviewing techniques to detect 
the role of advertising.—There are cer- 
tain interviewing techniques which can 
be derived as necessary from the preced- 
ing analysis. According to it, the art of 
asking why consists in getting enough 
information about the situation in which 
the respondent was exposed to adver- 
tising so that a reasonable estimate can 
be made of whether or not he would 
have bought the advertised product even 
if he had not been exposed. We put our- 
selves, so to speak, back to the time of 
the exposure, and try to forecast in each 
single case what would have happened. 
This point of view allows a scrutiny of 
the actual information to determine 
whether it is complete enough to permit 
such a prediction. 

A friend comes to visit me late at 
night, and when asked why he has come, 
he answers, because he “feels lonely.” 
Putting ourselves in his situation at 
home when he felt lonely, we see imme- 
diately that from that point we could 
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not have predicted his visit to me if we 
did not have any further information of 
this sort: Does he have other friends 
as well? If so, why is the visit to me 
more suited to a feeling of loneliness 
than a visit to someone else? What is 
it in his personality or in the quality of 
his feeling of loneliness which makes 
him want to see a friend rather than go 
to a movie or get drunk? It should be 
observed that we do not want to know 
how these things developed biograph- 
ically. We need merely additional in- 
formation at the time of his loneliness 
to “understand,” or to have predicted 
for this phase of the development, that 
in the end he would come to visit me. 

More examples of this kind can now 
be treated with fewer of the details. 


A respondent says he didn’t vote because it 
rained on election day. That might or might 
not be an acceptable statement, according to 
the following additional information which 
would be needed. Is his health frail so that he is 
always afraid of going out in the rain, and 
therefore the rain actually would have led us 
to predict his not voting? Or is he just not in- 
terested in politics and any other excuse would 
have been as good? Or was the rain so bad. 
that, acerrding to prevailing standards, no one 
without a special means of transportation 
would be expected to go out on the street? 


A housewife uses a brand of soap she has 
not used before. In an interview she reports 
that she could not get her usual brand, and so 
bought the one which she found at her deal- 
er’s. Whether availability at the dealer is to 
be noted as a reason depends mainly upon the 
question of whether the new soap was really 
the only one which the dealer carried at the 
time of her purchase. If this is not the case, 
then, had we observed her at the store, we 
would need some more information for predic- 
tion: It might have been the only soap the 
name of which was known to her from adver- 
tisements; or the only soap available within a 
certain price-range; or the soap displayed 
nearest to where she stood in the store. Ques- 
tions directed toward such information would 
be indispensable in making the interview com- 
plete. 
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A man says he votes for the Democratic 
Party because Roosevelt is for the poor fel- 
low. But so are the Townsendites and the 
Communists. We therefore need additional in- 
formation of this kind: Does the man know of 
other parties? Does he think that a vote for 
small parties is a wasted vote? Has he ex- 
amined the other parties and found shortcom- 
ings in them which negate their attitude to- 
ward the poor fellow? Again, only with such 
additional information can we decide the 
weight which Roosevelt’s social policies have 
had for this man’s vote. It might well be that 
in the course of such a scrutiny, the whole 
picture would change, and other reasons would 
emerge into the foreground. 


Even an answer which is usually quite 
meaningless and comes only from bad inter- 
viewers can make sense with this sort of exami- 
nation. Suppose we study why people choose 
certains items on a menu, and someone tells us 
that he chose shrimp salad because he likes it. 
This answer might be meaningful if it is quali- 
fied, upon further questioning, somewhat like 
this: He liked shrimp better than anything 
else on the menu that day; or he liked it best 
in the price-range he was prepared for; or 
there are other things on the menu he likes as 
well, but he had eaten these foods recently. 


In order to work such techniques into 
a formal questionnaire to be used for a 
specific problem, it is usually necessary 
first to make trial interviews and to 
scrutinize the way the consumer, him- 
self, looks at the situation. Taking as 
an example a questionnaire on gasoline 
purchases, it was found for instance 
that when people were asked how they 
started to use their present brand, they 
usually gave one of five reasons. Either 
they spoke (1) about their personal rea- 
sons, such as relationship to station at- 
tendants, (2) about convenient location, 
(3) they just tried around and then got 
used to a brand, (4) they mentioned 
recommendation of friends, or (5) final- 
ly advertising. The research problem 
then consists in devising such a ques- 
tionnaire that no matter what starting 
point the respondent takes of his own 
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initiative, provisions are made to check 
back to see whether additional factors 
played a role which the respondent over- 
looked under the impact of the first fac- 
tor which came to his mind. The perti- 
nent part of such a questionnaire, then, 
would consist first of a general question, 
“Why?” and a check list of the reasons 
which can be expected on the basis of 
the pretest. Then the list of specifying 
questions would be added. From the 
schedule used in the gasoline study we 
present the specifying questions as an 
example (without regard to any partic- 
ular spacing). 


IF—(1): Personal Reasons (Friend or 
relative in station, etc.) 

a) What sort of connection do you 
have with the attendant? 

b) Do you care what gasoline you 
buy provided it is a known brand? 

c) (If yes to b) What is your pre- 
ferred brand? 

d) (If c is answered) How did you 
happen to get interested in this 
brand? 

IF—(2): Convenience 

a) Are other brands as conveniently 
located ? 

b) (If yes toa) Why then did you se- 
lect this brand? 

c) (If notoa) Why is there just this 
one? 

d) Arethere many stations with your 
brand thus, making it convenient? 

e) What other advantages besides con- 
venience has this station (or 


brand) ? 
IF—(3) :Trial 
a) (If chance) How did you happen 
to try it? 
b) (If deliberate) What other brands 
did you try? 


c) (If deliberate) About how long 
did you experiment? 

d) (If deliberate) What made you fi- 
nally decide in favor of this 
brand? 

IF—(4): Recommendation of friends or 
acquaintances 

a) Who was the adviser (i.e., per- 
sonal friend, relative, business ac- 


‘ 


quaintance) ? 
. b) Did he tell you about the product 
‘an = did you just follow his exam- 
ple! 
ec) (If the former—b) What argu- 
ment made you follow his advice? 
IF—(5): Advertising 
a) Was it just one advertisement or a 
series of advertisements? 
b) Just what advertisement was it 
that impressed you most? 
c) Can you remember when you saw 
or heard it? 
d) i If radio—do not ask) Where was 
it? 
e) What were the sales points that 
impressed you most? 
f) Can you give more details as to 
how the advertisement impressed 
you and made you buy this brand? 


After these interviews are turned in, 
it is then usually possible, with a great 
degree of safety, to divide those cases 
where it seems that advertising was a 
cause of a purchase from those where it 
does not seem to have been a cause. In 
one study, for example, five judges were 
used to make this decision on the same 
material. Among them an average tet- 
rachoric correlation of .85 was ob- 
tained.* 

3. Statistical analysis of reasons.— 
Suppose, then, that we find that 20 per 
cent of a number of people who bought 
the product acknowledged the effect of 
advertising. What does this figure 
mean? 

In order to give the answer, we must 
go back to the original fourfold table, 
reproduced here in a somewhat more 
general form. 


8 Other examples of this interviewing tech- 
nique can be found in two earlier papers by the 
writer, “The Art of Asking Why,” National 
Marketing Review, Summer 1935, 1 (1) :1-13, 
and “The Use of Detailed Interviews in Mar- 
ket Research,” Journal of Marketing, 1937, 
July:3-8. In these papers, however, the tech- 
nique of specifying questions was recommend- 
ed only as useful, and was not linked up with 
an analysis of the concept of “reason,” itself. 
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TABLE II 
EFFECT OF ADVERTISING ON BUYING 


Bought Did Not 
Product Buy Product Total 
Exposed ...... qd t e 
Not exposed to 
advertisement . 8 v n—e 
a n—a n 


One way to express the effectiveness, F, 
of exposure to advertising upon buying, 
would be the formula: 


(Differences in propor- 
r-2-__§ portion of buyers be- 
e n-—e tween exposed and un- 


exposed people.) 


The number of b-cases would be ex- 
pressed by the formula: 


b=—e.F 


where e equals the number of exposed 
people. 

The number of b-cases, then,—that is 
to say, the number of people who say 
they bought because they were exposed, 
equals the effectiveness, F, of the adver- 
tising, times the extent of exposure. 
This is an important result. It shows 
that if we have interviews which are 
able to reconstruct the past so well that 
the information we have is equivalent to 
a controlled experiment, then the sta- 
tistical result we get is the product of 
two factors: the extent and the effec- 
tiveness of an advertising campaign. 
The same number of b-cases might be 
found if very many persons are exposed 
to the advertisement even though its ef- 
fectiveness is rather small, or if rela- 
tively few people are exposed to a cam- 
paign which is extremely effective, in 
the sense of getting exposed people to 
come to the store. The number of b- 
cases, then, measures what one might 
call the impact of an advertisement, 
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which is the product of its extent and 
its effectiveness. 

To round out this analysis, it is neces- 
sary to visualize the three concrete re- 
search situations in which we are likely 
to use direct interviews. It can be that 
we have access only to people who would 
buy the product—as would be the case, 
for example, with a mail-order house, or 
when the respondents are already in the 
store, or when we are dealing with sub- 
scribers to a magazine. Using the sym- 
bols of Table II, this would be a situa- 
tion where we have only the “a-people” 
who bought, but where we do not know 
how many people did not buy, and there- 
fore cannot know the size, n, of the com- 
plete sample. In this case, interviews 
would tell us only the relative impact of 
two advertising media. For instance, if 
we have ascertained that b, people 
bought a product under the influence of 
the radio, and b. people bought it under 
the influence of the newspaper, then the 
ratio of b, to b. would be our main re- 
sult. 

The question must be raised whether 
such a result, even if it measured up to 
the highest standards, is of practical im- 
portance. There are anumber of reasons 
why the answer should be “yes.” It is 
true that the most interesting piece of 
information would be the effectiveness, 
F, itself. We should like to know what 
increases in sales a campaign brings 
about among those people who are ex- 
posed to the advertisement. Very often, 
however, it is enough for practical pur- 
poses to know only the impact. If an 
advertiser puts a certain amount of 
money into radio and another amount 
into newspaper advertising, he would 
like to know which medium got him 
more additional sales, and he wouldn’t 
care whether a difference is due to the 
two media reaching the same number of 
people, but the one is more effective with 


those it reaches; or whether it is be- 
cause the two media are equally effec- 
tive but the one has a larger audience, 
or both of these. Also, in certain cases, 
additional material might permit an es- 
timate of the exposure, e, for the two 
media. We might, for instance, know the 
approximate size of the audience to a 
certain program and the approximate 
readership of a magazine. If, then, an 
appropriate sample is interviewed and 
we find out how many buyers of the 
product have been influenced by the 
program and how many by the maga- 
zine, we can take into account the 
amount of exposure for the total popu- 
lation from which the sample has been 
taken and then compute directly the ef- 
fectiveness, F, of the two media. F 
would tell us what increase of sales the 
medium would lead to in a controlled 
experiment. 

If the research situation is such that 
we know how many people in our com- 
plete sample bought the product, and 
also know how many have been exposed 
to the different advertisements, we can 
immediately construct Table II, and then 
it would seem that no direct interviews 
would be needed. This, however, is not 
always correct. Even where a complete 
fourfold table can be drawn up, the di- 
rect interviews may add decisively to 
our knowledge. Results have been 
reached, for example, showing that peo- 
ple who are exposed to advertisements 
also use more of the advertised pro- 
ducts.* In these studies we do not know 
to what extent exposure leads to use, or 
use to exposure. One way to disentangle 
the two factors is, again, the direct in- 
terview. The same is true in regard to 
spurious factors. People might listen to 
a program and buy the product because 


* See the report of a study done by Cornelius 
DuBois, Continuity Study, Tide Magazine, 1940, 
14 (21, November 1) :13. 
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they are well-to-do. Direct interviews 
would lead to a number of b-cases small- 
er than could be expected from a four- 
fold table. A spurious correlation would 
thus be corrected and wrong interpreta- 
tion avoided. 

4. How to test the validity of reasons. 
—So far we have assumed that our in- 
terviews yield results equivalent to a 
controlled experiment, and our concern 
has been to clarify the relationship be- 
tween the statistical results obtained by 
the two methods. Can we expect, how- 
ever, that direct interviews will ever re- 
flect the process of a concrete purchase 
so clearly that a decision can be made as 
to whether a certain piece of advertising 
was or was not an influence? Much has 
been said about people not knowing why 
they act, and many a market research 
man feels that it is an impossible task to 
find this out. Here again, the schematic 
analysis of the problem presented here 
will help to clarify the matter. 

First, it must be remembered that we 
are not dealing with the rather mean- 
ingless general question of why people 
buy, but with the task of tracing the 
effect of specific advertising upon con- 
crete purchases with the help of retro- 
spective interviews. In such cases, 
where do the difficulties lie? 

In the first place, it may be that people 
forget that they have been exposed to 
advertising. The interviewing technique 
sketched above tries to follow possible 
exposure into situations where the re- 
spondent might have overlooked men- 
tioning it. Whatever the respondents 
mention — role of price, or influence 
of salesperson, or special qualities of the 
product, we check back to see whether 
advertising entered by forming their 
idea of the quality, or giving advice of 
the salesperson additional support. This 
should reduce mistakes in remembering 
exposure considerably, probably leav- 
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ing only those cases where such expos- 
ure would not have had any actual in- 
fluence, and thus the omission would not 
change the results in any case. 

In those cases where exposure has 
been established, errors can be made in 
appraising the effect. We shall certainly 
be frequently wrong in making the 
statement that, in a given situation, buy- 
ing was or was not to be expected, be- 
cause the phychological rules which we 
more or less explicitly apply are not very 
safe. But there still might be a chance of 
our erring sometimes on the positive and 
sometimes on the negative side, and that 
in the end the misjudgments would 
probably cancel out and the statistical 
results would be valid. 

As a matter of fact, the only conceiv- 
able test of the validity of reasons is a 
statistical one. For obvious reasons, it 
is not possible to verify whether a cer- 
tain purchase would have been made 
even without a specific advertising in- 
fluence having been introduced. We can 
test only whether the number of b-cases 
which we ascertain by direct interviews 
is corroborated with the number of b- 
cases derived from a controlled experi- 
ment. This innocent little sentence im- 
plies a vast research program. In order 
to settle whether reasons for buying ob- 
tained in an interview are valid data, it 
would be necessary to set up controlled 
experiments and parallel them by direct 
interviews. Opportunities are not lack- 
ing. Quite frequently advertising cam- 
paigns are tested by comparing two 
trade areas, one of which is covered by 
the campaign, and the other of which is 
not.® In each of these situations, direct 
interviews could be added and their re- 
sults compared with the objective test. 


5 See Frank Stanton, A Two-Way Check on 
the Sales Influence of a Specific Radio Pro- 
gram. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1940, 23 
(6, December) : 72. 
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Such opportunities have not been used 
so far and one of the tasks of applied 
psychologists is to stress the desirability 
of this procedure whenever they are con- 
nected with a pertinent test situation. 
At present, therefore, only crude substi- 
tutes for such tests can be reported and 
used for exemplification. 

In a market study, the problem was 
to find out why people do not buy at a 
certain department store. One reason to 
be tested was the location of the store. 
People were divided into two groups, ac- 
cording to whether they lived in the 
rather immediate neighborhood of the 
store, or in a more distant area which 
was defined by several criteria such as 
number of miles and transportation fa- 
cilities. As a result of cross-analysis, a 
fourfold table of the following kind was 
obtained. 


TABLE 


REGULARITY OF BUYING IN RELATION TO 
DISTANCE OF STORE 


Do Not 
Regu- Buy Regu- 
y larly Total 
Live near the store.. 277 116 393 
Live at some dis- 
tance from store.. 135 802 437 


From a computation identical to the one 
given in Section 1 above, we can con- 
clude that there should be 158 b-cases,° 
that is to say people who, upon being 
interviewed, would reply that they do 
not buy at this store because it is located 
inconveniently for them. The 418 people 
who did not buy at the store or did not 
buy there regularly were interviewed, 
and 40 per cent, or 167, said that their 
reason for not buying was the incon- 
venient location of the store. This is in- 


277 185 ) 298 —158 
393 437 


deed a corroboration of the expectation 
derived from the fourfold table, which 
can be considered relatively satisfactory 
in view of the crudeness of the data.’ 

Another reason investigated in this 
study was: poor opinion of the store. In 
regard to this poor opinion a somewhat 
different kind of test was made. Some- 
where during the interview each respon- 
dent who only bought occasionally at 
the store was asked to judge it accord- 
ing to the following seven aspects: style 
of merchandise, interior arrangement, 
salesclerks, price of mercliandise, qual- 
ity of merchandise, services, customers. 

The answers to these questions can be 
used as a crude attitude-test by classify- 
ing people according to the number of 
items on which they express criticisms. 
The most favorable attitude would be 
that of the respondent who had no criti- 
cism to make on any aspect. The least 
favorable attitude would be exhibited by 
respondents who had criticisms on all 
these items. In classifying people accord- 
ing to this test, we perform an opera- 
tion comparable to the one we per- 
formed when we classified people ac- 
cording to location. The score permits 
people to be grouped according to their 
critical attitude toward the store, and 
this grouping can be used for the pur- 
pose of studying the validity of people’s 


T As the study was not originally devised for 
the purpose for which it is being used here, the 
following tabulation of reasons was decided 
upon. Those people were considered most 
strongly influenced by location of the store who, 
as reason for not buying at the store, only 
mentioned its inconvenient location (33 per 
cent). Fifteen per cent said inconvenience and 

r opinion of the store kept them from buy- 
ing there. As there were no further data avail- 
able, half the people were counted as influ- 
enced by inconvenient location. In a study 
more pointed to the problem of reasons, it 
would have been necessary to continue the in- 
terview and find out whether they bought at 
other stores more inconveniently located, 
whether they had less good opinion about 
other stores where they still bought, and so 
~~ using the technique elabora in Section 
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reasons. We would expect that the more 
critical groups would more frequently 
mention bad opinion of the store as their 
reason for not buying there. The figures 
bear out this expectation as shown in 
Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


RELATION BETWEEN EXPRESSED CRITICISMS 
AND REASONS FOR NoT BUYING 


Proportion of 


respondents giving 

Criticism score Total bad opinion of store 

(Number of items number as reason for 
criticized) of cases not buying 

45 48 
Three or more . 47 78 


We see that the number of criticisms in- 
creases in proportion to the number of 
people who give poor opinion of the 
store as their reason for shopping there 
only occasionally.*® 

It has to be kept clearly in mind that 


SIt is revealing to study in great detail the 
“deviate cases” in this table. One-fourth of 
the respondents do not voice any criticism in 
the attitude test but still give bad opinion of 
the store as their reason for not buying. This 
is easily explained by the fact that our simple 
scale worked only with six criticisms, whereas 
they by no means exhaust all possible objec- 
tions which might be raised. An inspection of 
the cases in the first line of Table [V shows 
indeed that those women refer in their reasons 
to other items than the one about which they 
have explicitly been asked in the attitude ques- 
tions. At the other end, there are 22 per cent 
of the people who have more than three criti- 
cisms but who do not give bad opinion as the 
reason for their not buying. These people, up- 
on closer scrutiny, appear to be those for 
whom inconvenient location is also so domi- 
nant a reason that they would not buy at the 
store even if they did have a good opinion of 
it. Therefore, even if they have a bad opin- 
ion and do not buy there, the two factors are 
not causally connected. 


neither of these two examples contains 
any circuitous reasoning, as one might 
assume at first glance. The information 
on residence and attitude toward the 
store is collected independently of the 
quest for reasons. Logically, it might be 
that residence and attitude, on the one 
hand, and reasons on the other hand, 
have no relationship. That they actually 
do is an inferential test for the validity 
of the reasons. Furthermore, it is impor- 
tant to realize that such factors as where 
a person lives and the attitude he has, 
have the logical character of an “ex- 
posure ;” they take on the character of 
“reasons” if in an individual case they 
are linked up with not buying at the 
store on the ground of the respondent’s 
retrospection and the psychologist’s 
evaluation of it. 

It seems from this and a few other 
available examples,’ that using personal 
interviews to test the effect of advertis- 
ing it not impossible. On few points 
could a psychologist be of more service 
to the men of action than by refining 
this type of interview and studying the 
extent and the limits of its applicability. 
The entire complex of problems, how- 
ever, of which we have been able to pre- 
sent only a small segment, is difficult 
and will require a wide diversity of in- 
terconnected studies, beyond the work- 
ing capacity of a single psychologist. Its 
obvious practical importance might war- 
rant the coordinated efforts of applied 
psychologists as a whole. 


* See E. Smith and E. A. Suchman. Do Peo- 
ple Know Why They Buy? Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1940, 24 (6, December) :673-684. 
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EFFECTS OF REPEATED INTERVIEWING ON THE 
RESPONDENT'S ANSWERS 


By FLOYD L. RUCH, PH.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


VER-INCREASING use of the per- 

sonal interview, the mailed ques- 
tionnaire, and even the pencil-and-paper 
personality test has led to more and 
more frequent demands upon the leisure 
time of Americans and more insistent 
intrusion into their private lives. It is 
reported, for example, that some of the 
housewives of Atlanta, Georgia, keep a 
week-by-week tally of the number of 
times they are interviewed. Perhaps 
General Johnson could spare himself the 
fruitless effort that was Diogenes’s by 
taking a trip to Atlanta. At any rate it 
becomes increasingly important to con- 
cern ourselves with studying the effects 
of repeated interviewing on the answers 
we obtain. 

The title of this short paper is to be 
interpreted as including any instance of 
repeated or lengthy questioning whether 
by personal interview or by mail, with 
the same or different questions, and/or 
by the same or a different research or- 
ganization. 

The earliest study on the effects of 
repeated interviewing on the respon- 
dents’ reactions is that of Hollingworth 
(3). This worker had a group of ten 
subjects rate the degree of funniness of 
thirty-nine jokes which had had little 
circulation prior to the experiment and 
were presumed to be fresh experiences 
to the subjects. The rating or “inter- 
view” procedure consisted in having the 
subjects cast the jokes (which were 
printed on cards) into piles to indicate 


their varying degrees of funniness. The 
procedure was repeated on five different 
sittings at weekly intervals. The results 
show conclusively that certain of the 
jokes increased in their rated funniness 
relative to the group as a whole and that 
others declined. 

Hollingworth’s experiment makes it 
quite clear that repeated interviewing 
on the funniness of humorous situations 
markedly alters the respondent’s esti- 
mates of their funniness. This labora- 
tory study has been borne out by the 
experience of a commercial research or- 
ganization in studying the respondents’ 
preference for a food. In the first series 
of observations the respondents were 
permitted to choose from a series of un- 
labeled packages the food which most 
suited their taste. The standing of each 
brand was measured in terms of the per- 
centage of the persons who selected it. 
For several weeks the product being 
tested rose in popularity relative to the 
other brands. Finally the new brand 
declined in popularity until it found a 
stable position in the hierarchy of pref- 
erences. This effect is consistent with 
that reported by Hollingworth and 
shows that the results of repeated inter- 
viewing or observation will not agree 
with those obtained in a single study 
placed at any one point in time. 

It must be noted that the interview 
situation in the two examples given was 
such as to involve actual experience 
with the material concerning which the 
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subjects were being interviewed. Since 
in neither instance was there a control 
group which experienced the material in 
the absence of interviews concerning it, 
we are unable to differentiate the effects 
of the experience from the effects of the 
interview. 

In a study of the influence of famil- 
iarization on preference Maslow (6) 
projected lantern slides of paintings on 
a screen and asked his subjects to look 
at them carefully. Each painting was 
exposed for a period of fifteen seconds 
on four successive evenings. Six days 
following the fourth showing the sub- 
jects were shown the pictures they had 
seen previously mixed with paintings of 
equal merit and by the same artists but 
not previously shown. The subjects rat- 
ed the paintings on the basis of liking 
for them and their beauty. The familiar- 
ized paintings were liked much better 
than the unfamiliar ones, receiving and 
average of 18.3 points whereas the un- 
familiar paintings received an average 
score of 5.9 points. 

These studies make it quite clear that 
tastes in three fields are greatly influ- 
enced by familiarity whether this fam- 
iliarization be a part of the interview 
situation or introduced independently. 

The effects on the respondent of over- 
long interviews may be regarded as 
somewhat similar to those of repeated 
interviewing. Various observations show 
that an interview ballot which is too 
long bores and irritates the respondent 
and encourages error both in the inter- 
viewer and in the respondent. It is par- 
ticularly dangerous to compare the data 
on two similar questions when one is 
part of a short ballot and the other 
comes at the end of a long one. This 
point has been made very effectively by 
H. C. Link (5). 

During 1931 a survey of reader inter- 
est sponsored by Liberty Magazine was 
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made in which the attempt was to meas- 
ure the interest value of the contents of 
the Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, Col- 
lier’s and the Literary Digest. This na- 
tionwide study created considerable 
comment as its results indicated Liberty 
to be far superior to the other maga- 
zines. For example, the results indicat- 
ed that the readers of Liberty as com- 
pared with those of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post read and remembered much 
more of the editorial content and adver- 
tising copy. Even the same advertise- 
ment appeared to be better read and re- 
membered when in the smaller maga- 
zine. 

Link indicated an important defect in 
the technique which might well have 
been responsible for the superiority of 
the same advertisement in Liberty as 
compared with the Saturday Evening 
Post. The interviewers ran through 
whole copies of the magazines with the 
respondent to find out from the latter 
which elements in each had been read 
and remembered. Since the Saturday 
Evening Post contains over twice as 
much copy as Liberty, the factor of bore- 
dom through repeated questioning would 
operate to lower the score for the larger 
magazine as compared with the smaller. 

The writer attempted to use a panel 
of respondents in a study of audience 
acceptance of motion pictures. The mem- 
bers of the panel were shown a roster 
listing the stars, title, and story idea of 
a number of motion pictures which had 
not then been released, and were asked 
to check according to a standardized 
list of alternatives the likelihood of their 
seeing each picture. In a follow-up 
study six months later after all of the 
pictures had been shown, the members 
of the panel were given a list on which 
they checked the titles of those they had 
actually seen. In connection with this 
study an attempt was made to find out 
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how people learn of pictures, the rela- 
tive importance of word of mouth vs. 
publicity and advertising, etc. To the 
question: “How did you frst learn of 
this picture?” nearly 7 per cent replied 
with some equivalent of: “Oh, it was on 
the list you showed me before. Can’t 
you remember?” Obviously being told 
on the occasion of the first visit that “A 
large studio in Hollywood would like to 
know what you think about different 
motion picture stars and various kinds 
of stories” made a strong impression on 
the memory of those panel members. 
The mere fact that they had been inter- 
viewed six months before made them an 
atypical group on whom to study pub- 
licity penetration in relation to attend- 
ance. 

The motives of the respondent must 
be considered in appraising the possible 
effect of repeated interviewing on the 
honesty and accuracy of the answers 
given. Steinmetz (8) administered the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank under 
standard conditions. Later he asked the 
same subjects to fill out the blank in 
such a way as to qualify them for an ar- 
bitrarily chosen occupation. The an- 
swers to individual items were greatly 
changed. The college students could 
fake their scores sufficiently to make 
themselves appear qualified for any pro- 
fession. 

Kelly, Miles, and Terman (4) con- 
ducted a similar experiment using the 
M-F test. After the standard adminis- 
tration of the test the subjects were in- 
structed to make themselves more mas- 
culine or feminine than they really were. 
Here too the ability to make oneself ap- 
pear to be something else was clearly 
demonstrated. For example, men could 
make themselves seem more feminine 
than the average college girl actually is. 
F. Ruch (7) has shown by a similar 
method that the Bernreuter Personality 
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Inventory can be influenced in a desired 
direction. The median extroversion 
score of a typical group of college stu- 
dents asked to fill in the blank the way 
they thought a good salesman would, 
rose to the 98th percentile for extrover- 
sion. These three studies leave no room 
to doubt that the respondent can give 
a false but consistently patterned report 
of his impressions if he has any incen- 
tive to do so. 

Objective facts are much less likely 
to be influenced by repeated interview- 
ing than are subjective impressions. Es- 
pecially, impressions that are not “hon- 
orable.” As the same respondents are 
contacted time after time they tend to 
change in two ways. Those who are 
hostile refuse to co-operate further, 
while those who are co-operative be- 
come more and more at ease, and be- 
cause of this good rapport give infor- 
mation which they have previously with- 
held. 

The repeated interviewing of the 
same group (panel method) despite its 
limitations has definite advantages 
which in certain situations more than 
offset its disadvantages (1). 

In the first place, it is easier to get 
one good representative sample than to 
get a number of them. Once the original 
contact has been made, the follow-up 
can-frequently be done by mail to reduce 
expense and to save time. Great care, 
of course, must be taken to see that the 
panel remains intact. Secondly, it is 
much easier to relate change in behavior 
to the circumstances of the respondent’s 
life if the panel is used. Fleiss (2), 
working under the direction of Stanton, 
reports the results of a panel study us- 
ing the pantry inventory technique. 
When a change in buying was noted, the 
housewife was questioned to determine 
the cause of the change. Thus changes 
in buying habits could be related to 
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radio listening or magazine reading. 

In cooperation with Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Office of Radio Research, Rop- 
er (9) used the panel technique in study- 
ing changes in political opinion and at- 
titude. A cross-section of the inhabi- 
tants of Erie county, Ohio, was fol- 
lowed by means of monthly surveys 
from May to November. Such a proce- 
dure permits change in attitude to be 
related to its various determining fac- 
tors. Comparison with the results of 
standard techniques of interviewing dif- 
ferent but equivalent samples indicates 
that no distortion of results occurred. 
Apparently the effect of repeated inter- 
viewing in the case of political opinions 
and attitudes is slight. 

The evidence on the issues of this pa- 
per is too slight to permit any conclu- 
sion other than that more research is 
needed. 
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THE MUSEUM TECHNIQUE APPLIED TO 
MARKET RESEARCH 


By GEORGE K. BENNETT, PH.D. 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION, NEW YORK CITY 


HE design and arrangement of 
commercial exhibits, so far as can 
be ascertained, is usually planned by in- 
dividuals who, because of their qualifica- 
tions in architecture, aesthetics, me- 
chanics, or advertising, have come to be 
regarded as display experts. Such plan- 
ning ordinarily produces displays con- 
forming to artistic requirements of ar- 
rangement and color. Many are super- 
ior examples of commercial art and me- 
chanical ingenuity. The behavior of the 
visitor in respect to the individual ex- 
hibits or the total display situation has 
received far less attention. Commercial 
exhibits satisfying those responsible for 
their design and construction are as- 
sumed to be efficient in attracting the 
attention of the visitor and in convey- 
ing to him the intended message. 

The commercial display has many 
points of similarity with the museum. 
Especially in museums of natural sci- 
ence and industrial arts, much of the 
content is practically identical with that 
found in typical advertising exhibits. 

Observation of the behavior of mu- 
seum visitors apparently began with 
the work of Edward S. Robinson in 
1925. In cooperation with the American 
Association of Museums, he undertook 
exploratory studies in several museums 
of art reported in 1928. It was found 
feasible to follow individual visitors in 
an inconspicuous manner and to record 
the total time spent in the museum, the 
areas visited, and the length of time 


spent in looking at particular objects. 
Although the number of visitors ob- 
served was small, certain general ten- 
dencies characteristic of museum visi- 
tors were remarked. 

1. During the course of a visit and 
after a brief “warming up” period 
the person observed displayed a 
tendency to stop before a progres- 
sively smaller percentage of the 
pictures encountered and to make 
progressively shorter stops. 

2. The more pictures simultaneously 
displayed, the smaller the average 
time spent in looking at each pic- 
ture. 

3. In large museums the likelihood 
that a visitor will observe any giv- 
en picture is less than in smaller 
museums. 

Subsequent experimentation by Rob- 
inson, Melton and others extended this 
method of observation (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13). Weekday and Sun- 
day visitors have been compared. The 
effect of position within a museum room 
has been studied. Accompanied visitors 
have been compared with unaccompan- 
ied persons. The number of stops, the 
total time spent in the building, and the 
time spent per stop have been investi- 
gated for a variety of situations. 

Improved methodology was developed 
to permit more detailed recording of 
visitor behavior. Diagrams of the mu- 
seum were used and the path taken by 
each visitor was traced by the observer 
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with symbols to indicate the type of be- 
havior taking place at the stops. A spe- 
cially constructed portable polygraph 
took the place of the stopwatches pre- 
viously used and permitted the observer 
to obtain detailed records of individual 
object-times while following his subject 
for a protracted period. 

Space does not permit summarization 
of the results of the many experiments 
conducted in this program. However, 
there have emerged some general prin- 
ciples of museum behavior which oper- 
ate almost independently of the intrin- 
sic attractiveness of paintings or exhib- 
its. These have been remarked upon by 
Melton and have repeatedly appeared in 
later studies of commercial exhibits. 

1. In a symmetrically arranged ex- 
hibit room there is a strong ten- 
dency for the visitor to follow the 
right hand wall, looking at displays 
to his right.* 

. Exits from a museum room attract 
the visitor and compete with near- 
by displays so that stops are less 
frequent and of less duration be- 
fore pictures or objects in the vi- 
cinity of doors leading from the 
room. If the visitor encounters an 
exit before the circuit of the room 
is completed, he is more likely to 
depart than to continue in the 
room. 

. Visitors distribute their attention, 
usually pausing for brief periods 
to look at individual objects and 
then skipping several intervening 
exhibits before stopping again. 

1A striking example of the discrepancy be- 
tween a priori theory and actual behavior has 
been disclosed by these studies. In a museum 
gallery exhibiting the work of a single school 
of art, it is usual to present the paintings in 
chronological sequence. Such a sequence ordi- 
narily begins at the left of the entrance and 

roceeds in clockwise rotation. Studies of the 
havior of visitors indicate that approximate- 


ly three out of four proceed from right to left, 
encountering the sequence in reverse. 
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Several applications of these tech- 
niques have been made to commercial 
exhibits. The results of these studies 
indicate that typical exhibits can be re- 
designed for much greater efficiency 
when visitor behavior has been ob- 
served. Since these studies were made 
for private clients identifying charac- 
teristics have been deleted. 

In one display studied, nineteen ma- 
jor exhibits were arranged along the 
north side of an aisle about ten feet 
wide and thirty feet long. Five minor 
exhibits were on the opposite side of the 
aisle near the eastern end. At the east 
end of the space was an illuminated wall 
chart showing in succession the prod- 
ucts of the manufacturer. This wall 
chart and nine of the major exhibits 
could be put into operation by the visi- 
tor. Eleven displays were static and 
three operated continuously. Four pas- 
sages to other portions of the building 
existed, two at each end of the aisle. 

Preliminary observation indicated 
that the majority of visitors entered 
from the southeast opening. The observ- 
er was stationed at this entrance and 
followed adults who crossed this thres- 
hold singly or with one companion. The 
exhibit diagram was used to indicate the 
route followed and the portable poly- 
graph to record the time spent before 
each unit. One hundred thirty-three vis- 
itors were observed; of these, one hun- 
dred six traversed a major portion of 
the exhibit. The average time within 
the exhibit area was 284 seconds of 
which 214 seconds were spent in observ- 
ing materials. The mean number of dis- 
plays observed was 10.2. The average 
duration of a stop before an operating 
exhibit was twice that of a stop before 
a static exhibit. 

Five of the displays in this exhibit 
had definite cycles of operation. Of 
these, one (the applications of product 
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display) operated continuously indepen- 
dent of visitor control. The remaining 
four were so arranged that the visitor, 
by pressing a button, could initiate the 
cycle which then continued automatical- 
ly to completion. In the table below are 
shown the duration of cycle, average 
duration of stop, and percentage of cycle 
observed by the average visitor. 


SUMMARY OF MECHANICAL DISPLAY CYCLES 


dura- % of 
Length tion of cycle 
of stop when observed 
cycle in display was by 
Exhibit seco! (sec.) visitor 
Manufacturing Process 28 27.1 96.8 
Chemical Process ... 94 42.4 46.1 
Miniature Theater 
(with sound) .... 890 64.0 16.4 
Illuminated Wall Chart 391 32.0 8.2 
Applications of 
223 17.3 18 


On the basis of these observations sev- 
eral suggestions were made to the ex- 
hibitor. These included: the use of a di- 
rectional sign to divert into the exhibit 
the 20 per cent who chose the nearest 
exit, the shortening of cycle times to 
correspond more nearly to visitor hab- 
its, and the alternation of operating and 
static exhibits to diminish crowding. 

During 1939, several studies were 
made in buildings housing commercial 
exhibits at the New York World’s Fair. 
All but one of these were brief surveys 
that do not warrant detailed report. Two 
of the previously remarked tendencies 
were apparent: the “right-walking” 
phenomenon and the brevity of observa- 
tion of single exhibits. 

The remaining investigation provided 
an opportunity to observe behavior un- 
der altered conditions since the building 
arrangements were modified after a 
sample of visitors had been studied. 

This exhibit occupied an entire build- 
ing. It consisted of a large curved cor- 
ridor with an auditorium at the right. 
An impressive, well-designed diorama 
show lasting about fifteen minutes was 
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presented intermittently in the auditori- 
um. No advertising message was carried 
by this show, but institutional exhibits 
were displayed along the corridor and 
product advertising in a smaller room 
at the corridor’s end. The main exit was 
adjacent to the room housing the prod- 
uct displays. An auxiliary exit was lo- 
cated at about the center of the corridor. 

The first study revealed that the at- 
tention of visitors was concentrated up- 
on the main feature and that the adver- 
tising displays were neglected. The 
usual route was such that some corridor 
exhibits were bypassed and approxi- 
mately half the visitors left by the aux- 
iliary exit. 

On the basis of these findings the 
routing of visitors to the auditorium was 
controlled so that each passed several of 
the corridor exhibits. In front of the 
auxiliary exit a directional sign was 
placed showing the way to the smaller 
“product” room. The net effect of these 
changes, as determined by the study of 
a second sample of visitors, was to in- 
crease the number of people seeing the 
corridor displays and entering the small- 
er room. In spite of these minor effects, 
the diorama continued to absorb so large 
a proportion of the visitors as to cast 
doubt upon the advertising value of this 
costly exhibit. 

The information now available upon 
the behavior of visitors can be of help 
to the designers of commercial exhibits. 
The application of these well-substanti- 
ated principles will permit the location 
of important elements in areas where 
the visitor will look at them, the placing 
of exits in such positions that room time 
will not be diminished and should pro- 
duce a closer relationship between cycle 
time and the visitor’s interest span. 

Because of the importance of the in- 
trinsic attraction values of specific dis- 
plays and of the competition between 
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displays, no general formula can be es- 
tablished to predict the effectiveness of 
an exhibit. However, in the case of im- 
portant displays, experimental advance 
installations can be made and studied 
so that a final arrangement will result 
which conveys the intended message. 
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ARKET research is a very prac- 
tical matter. It seeks to find im- 
provements in products and in advertis- 
ing and selling procedures. “Improve- 
ments” are those changes which will in- 
crease profits.. A major portion of the 
research consequently is concerned with 
consumer reactions since what is profit- 
able turns largely upon what is popular 
or acceptable to consumers. 
Psychologists have been increasingly 
active in this field. Their contributions 
have been chiefly specific techniques— 
questionnaire and interview methods, 
rules for sampling, laboratory experi- 
mentation, measurements of attitudes 
and behavior. It is generally agreed 
that these psychological procedures have 
proved highly valuable. Where appro- 
priately employed they offer substantial 
aid in obtaining more valid and reliable 
results relevant to the practical prob- 
lems than can be secured without them.’ 


1 The term “market research” is used here in 
its ordinary present-day connotation to refer 
to commercial] studies for business organiza- 
tion; not in the wide and rarely employed sense 
of “studies concerning the whole, or any of the 
elements, of the process of distribution as it 
relates to the marketing of goods or services” 
(quoted from the American Marketing So- 
ciety’s book, The a of Marketing Re- 
search, Chart A, p. 2; New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1937). 

2A summary view of these technical contri- 
butions may be obtained in such books as the 
following: A. T. Poffenberger, Psychology in 
Advertising. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1932; H. C. Link, The New Psychology of 
Selling and Advertising. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1932; H. E. Burtt, Psychology of 
Advertising. New York: Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
1938; D. B. Lucas and C, E. Benson, Psychol- 
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But technical aids for collecting data 
are not enough. The market research 
investigator is constantly confronted 
with the problem of interpreting his 
findings, of drawing conclusions. Fre- 
quently, to be sure, he strives to evade 
this responsibility; he tries to believe 
that the observed facts are his only con- 
cern. Obviously, however, this is mere 
“buck passing”; someone has to say 
what the facts mean. But all too often 
the interpretations remain on an un- 
critical snap-judgment level even when 
the fact-gathering and statistical analy- 
sis have been impressively refined. The 
central object of the present paper is to 
stress the role of psychology in helping 
to arrive at more adequate and more 
carefully considered interpretations — 
and hence more useful ones. The draw- 
ing of valid conclusions is, after all, the 
paramount objective in market studies. 

It should be noted at once that mar- 
keting investigations vary greatly in the 
nature and amount of interpretation de- 
manded. Many inquiries are of a sim- 
ple fact-finding or census-taking charac- 
ter where the interest of the sponsoring 
organization lies in the direct implica- 
tions of the data themselves. For ex- 
ample, the problem is to determine how 
many people in a given district read a 
particular newspaper; or it is to ascer- 
tain whether a new product is to be sold 


ogy for Advertisers. New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1930; E. K. Strong, Jr., Psychological 
Aspects of Business. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1938. 
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in a green or a yellow wrapper; or the 
question is simply what brands of cigar- 
ettes certain groups of men are buying. 
At the other extreme studies are con- 
ducted which aim to answer such com- 
plicated questions as why one automo- 
bile is not selling as well as others in its 
price class and what advertising appeals 
can best be used to change this. Or the 
assignment may be to discover people’s 
attitudes toward a public utility com- 
pany with a view to recommending pro- 
cedures for increasing goodwill. Inso- 
far as there is a place for psychological 
interpretation it is clearly greater in 
these larger research projects. 


INTERPRETATION DEPENDS ON COLLEC- 
TION OF APPROPRIATE FACTS 


Far more than appears on the sur- 
face, however, the simpler problems 
likewise afford opportunity and need for 
interpretative perspective. This is true 
in the first place because these “simple” 
problems are really fragments of more 
complex ones. Valid conclusions con- 
cerning the specific question usually 
must take into account a wide range of 
surrounding factors which give the 
problem its setting. Too often the frag- 
mentary problem assigned the market 
investigator is not the problem which 
most needs tackling. Thus the question 
of detail concerning number of news- 
paper readers is part of a general prob- 
lem such as finding the best advertising 
medium ; the users of a certain brand of 
cigarette are to be counted as a means 
of measuring the effect of an advertis- 
ing campaign. Clearly the data collected 
in the specific study take on new sig- 
nifiance if they are weighed in terms of 
their bearing on the broader problem. 
Likewise the need for supplementary 
and related facts is then apparent. 

But in addition to the necessity for 
seeing the problem as a whole, it is 
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equally important that the evidence up- 
on each restricted “simple” question be 
critically interpreted as it pertains to 
that question. Consider, for example, 
the simple determination of public pref- 
erence for the yellow or green package. 
Suppose a careful sampling of the ap- 
propriate population shows 75 per cent 
preferring the green wrapper. Do the 
facts then speak for themselves? Is the 
interpretation automatically that this is 
the better color to use? Not unless one 
can plug some loopholes. Perhaps the 
preference is ephemeral, affected by 
some temporary fad. Perhaps it is a 
matter of similarity to a competing 
brand already familiar and favored. 
Perhaps the people who prefer the 
green package also like the yellow rea- 
sonably well, whereas most of those 
choosing the yellow feel intensely nega- 
tive toward the green. Considerations 
like these can easily reverse the practi- 
cal conclusions drawn from simple 
“cold facts.” The broader and more in- 
tricate the problem the more urgent 
does this critical interpretation become. 

The central thought in the foregoing 
is that no amount of expertness in tech- 
niques of sampling, collecting data, and 
statistical analysis can compensate for 
neglect of the final question: What in- 
terpretation is justified? What conclu- 
sions does the evidence support? But 
the further point must now be empha- 
sized that this “final question” is also 
the initial question—or should be. It is 
not enough to attempt interpretation of 
whatever data happen to have been col- 
lected. The decisive consideration is 
what facts are needed. Interpretation of 
results begins with the planning stage 
of the research. No amount of high- 
powered interpretation can produce use- 
ful conclusions if the wrong data or in- 
adequate data have been collected. In 
all market research, from the simplest 
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to the most complex, every step must be 
taken with the task of interpretation in 
mind—that is, with a view to arriving 
at practical, meaningful conclusions. 


INTERPRETATION RELATED TO MOTIVES 
OF BEHAVIOR 


More definitely, now, what is the na- 
ture of the interpretations in market 
research? How may they be improved? 
Above all, what can psychology contrib- 
ute? 

The interpretation of market research 
findings is the attempt to understand 
or explain the buying behavior in ques- 
tion and the related factors (both causes 
and effects) in order to provide the ba- 
sis for predicting and influencing such 
behavior. The ultimate purpose is the 
guiding of marketing policy, the making 
of practical decisions. However, the im- 
mediate problem of interpretation is not 
“What should we do?” but “What does 
it mean?’”* “What does it mean” in the 
sense of what is involved in this be- 
havior, how does it come about, where- 
in is it “natural” or the thing to be ex- 
pected, how may one construe it in or- 
der to feel at home with it, to remove 
all mystery from it? Insofar as one 
gains this understanding he sees the 
conduct as similar to more familiar ac- 
tivities, he places it in a causal nexus. 
As a consequence he feels able to handle 
practical problems pertaining to this ac- 
tivity and to recommend changes calcu- 
lated to produce desired results. 

Information is accumulated, for ex- 
ample, concerning people’s use of chew- 
ing gum. They were asked about the 


8This view is in definite contrast to the treat- 
ment by L. O. Brown in his Market Research 
and Analysis. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1987, Chapter 14. Interpretation there re- 
fers to practical recommendations and thus, in 
the opinion of the present writer, leads to con- 
fusion and consequent neglect of understand- 
ing and insight (i.e., oo as em- 
ployed here) as a basis for the practical rec- 
ommendations. 
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frequency with which gum is chewed, 
about the times and places when they 
use gum and when they do not, about 
their likes and dislikes concerning gum- 
chewing and their reasons for chewing 
or not chewing, about certain other hab- 
its that may be related to this one 
(smoking, eating candy, etc.), various 
facts about themselves (age, education, 
etc.), and so on. Some of the evidence 
thus collected lends itself to simple in- 
terpretation. For example, many per- 
sons report that they avoid chewing 
gum in public, when out in company, in 
business situations, etc. They also fre- 
quently mention that it is bad man- 
nered, does not look nice. These re- 
sponses are especially numerous among 
the upper income groups, the better 
educated, and the middle and older age 
groups. The clear interpretation of 
many such lines of evidence is that 
standards of good taste and fear of so- 
cial disapproval are especially impor- 
tant deterrents with respect to gum- 
chewing. Other portions of the data are 
somewhat less obvious in their interpre- 
tation—and some remain quite obscure 
until further evidence is available. For 
example, the facts reported about spe- 
cial times when gum is chewed, how 
long it is chewed, the reasons assigned 
for chewing, the kind of people report- 
ing these facts and their related habits, 
support plausible interpretations to the 
effect that gum-chewing is motivated by 
direct sensory satisfactions akin to 
those of eating (oral eroticism?), by its 
functioning as an emotional outlet and 
relief of tensions, and by its more de- 
liberate use as a substitute for smok- 
ing and candy-eating or in the belief 
that it aids digestion, purifies the breath, 
keeps teeth and gums in good condition, 
and has other similar beneficial effects 
as advertised. A specific illustration of 
data the interpretation of which re- 
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mains very uncertain is this: Among 
men it was found that non-smokers chew 
more gum than smokers, whereas 
among women the smokers chew gum 
more frequently than the non-smokers. 
Statements of reasons for gum-chewing 
give some indication that the explana- 
tion lies in women’s greater tendency to 
use gum to counteract tobacco taste and 
“tobacco breath.” But further evidence 
is required on this point. 

In these illustrations it is apparent 
that the interpretations have direct and 
important implications for advertising 
and sales. These need not be elaborated 
here. The practical applications, as 
stated above, flow from the interpreta- 
tions but are by no means identical with 
them. Nor does the success of a given 
application attest to the validity of the 
underlying interpretation. Recommend- 
ed solutions often “work” even where 
they are based upon unsound interpre- 
tations and they often fail, due to faults 
of application, even where the interpre- 
tation is valid. In this paper we shall 
comment further on the interpretation 
process itself and shall leave to one side 
the problem of utilizing the interpreta- 
tions as guides to action. 

Two types of psychological under- 
standing or interpretation are to be dis- 
tinguished: “personal” and “imperson- 
al.” “Personal” understanding consists 
of putting ourselves in the other fellow’s 
shoes; we interpret his actions on the 
basis of our own mental states under 
similar circumstances. The insight is 
sympathetic, intimate, “intuitive.” In 
the chewing-gum example, we immedi- 
ately share the motivations which impel 
people not to chew on certain occasions ; 
we feel the “naturalness” of the beha- 
vior, hence “understand” it and can in 
some degree predict and influence it on 
the basis of this intimate understand- 
ing. By contrast, our “impersonal” un- 
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derstanding is objective and factual, the 
same sort of causal explanation we em- 
ploy in the psysical sciences. When we 
find statistical associations between 
gum-chewing and age, schooling and oc- 
cupation, for example, those objective 
relationships provide added understand- 
ing in terms of which we may better 
predict and control the behavior in ques- 
tion. It is not necessary that the ob- 
jective data provide the inner “feel” of 
why the relationships occur, though 
very often they do thus contribute with 
consequent gain in our ability to deal 
with the conduct. Clearly the two kinds 
of interpretation are intertwined in all 
comprehensive analyses of actual beha- 
vior—and both are of utmost impor- 
tance. 

In either case, whether the under- 
standing remains objective and imper- 
sonal or proceeds to the inner personal 
insight (which is perhaps most distinc- 
tively called interpretation), factual 
knowledge is indispensable. Appropri- 
ate data about the conduct, the persons, 
the situations, must be collected and 
analyzed—in the first instance to estab- 
lish objective correlations as a basis for 
prediction and control and in the second 
instance to provide the descriptive in- 
formation about the other fellow’s ad- 
justments so that we may project our- 
selves into his position. It is precisely 
here that the chief need for theoretical 
guidance, that is psychological guidance, 
appears. What kind of knowledge is to 
be sought? What data are “appropri- 
ate” data? And how do the data fit to- 
gether into a meaningful picture of the 
activity under investigation? 

In large measure the answers to these 
questions are provided by ordinary prac- 
tical judgments based upon experience 
and upon preliminary inquiries into the 

particular problem at hand. But that is 
not to say that more systematic psycho- 
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logical guidance is not of additional val- 

ue. A false contrast of facts versus the- 
ory often is made the grounds for an 
opposite conclusion. Emphasis on the 
need for specific explanatory facts leads 
some to renounce the use of broad guid- 
ing hypotheses, as though the two were 
antithetical instead of complementary. 
A number of penetrating market re- 
search psychologists, for example, have 
been so concerned with negative warn- 
ings against the search for basic mo- 
tives and general dynamisms as expiana- 
tions of particular market behavior that 
they have failed altogether to point to 
the positive usefulness of these general 
formulations as working hypotheses.‘ 
Their emphasis, I believe, is in the 
wrong place. Geunine progress in mar- 
ket research interpretations must come 
through more, rather than less, willing- 
ness to use “theoretical” knowledge of 
behavior—but always as a source of 
suggested interpretations to be checked 
upon through inquiry into the facts of 
the particular case. 

This is far from being an “academic” 
question. Here as elsewhere sound the- 
ory promises to be the best guide to 
practice. What is called for are the best 
hypotheses that can be formulated con- 
cerning the ways in which specific ac- 
tions are determined. Emphasis must 
rest upon the motivation or dynamics of 
the consumer’s behavior, but with am- 
ple provision for non-motivational de- 
terminants of conduct as well. In an 
earlier article by Dr. Lazarsfeld and the 
writer® an effort was made to suggest 
the broad lines which such an analysis 


*H. C. Link, op. cit., Chapter 4; J. G. Jen- 
kins, Peychology in Business and Industry. 
New York: J. Wiley and Sons, 1935, Chapter 
14; D. McGregor, “Motives” as a Tool of Mar- 
ket Research, Harvard Business Review, 1940, 
19 (1): 42-51; and certain statements in P. F. 
Lazarsfeld, “The Psychological A of Mar- 
ket Research,” Harvard Business Review, 1934, 
13 (October): 56 ff. 
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of action should follow and to point out 
its usefulness in market research. A 
brief résumé will serve our present pur- 
pose and will permit the singling out of 
one or two points for special comment. 

Each momentary act is analyzed as 
the joint product of factors in the per- 
son and factors in the situation in 
which he finds himself. The intra-indi- 
vidual factors in turn are divided into 
“motives” or inner tensions and “me- 
chanisms” or abilities (both motor and 
intellectual). The mechanisms are not 
independent of the motives but are di- 
rected by them. The analysis aims to 
inquire into all those motives and me- 
chanisms which are significant in the 
present behavior and likewise into the 
related factors in the external situation. 
But this present behavior is the end- 
product of a long-continued process. 
Back of the final response lies the his- 
tory of the motives and mechanisms 
which now determine conduct. Use- 
ful analysis is as vitally concerned with 
the temporal course of the activity as it 
‘is with the single cross-section. The 
market behavior under investigation 
must be seen as a sequence of stages 
along an extended time-line. Each stage 
is subject to analysis paralleling that 
applied to the final response. The total 
analysis seeks to picture and to under- 
stand the changing individual as he 
comes to believe or act in the specific 
manner which is of present interest to 
the sponsor of the investigation. 

The specific interpretative concepts 
and working hypotheses dealing with 
the dynamics of behavior are derived 
from the whole body of psychology, 
sometimes from most unexpected places. 
For example, a principle in the field of 


5 A. W. Kornhauser and P. F. Lazarsfeld, 
The Techniques of Market Research from the 
Standpoint of a Psychologist, American Man- 
agement Association, Institute of Management 
Series, No. 16, 1935. 
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time perception suggests a type of evi- 
dence from which to infer the degree of 
people’s interest or boredom in radio 
commercials. The principle is simply 
that the more engrossing the contents 
of a time interval the shorter it is judged 
to be. Predominantly, however, the in- 
terpretative generalizations are parts of 
a motivational psychology developed by 
social and applied psychologists and by 
psychoanalysts. The key concepts deal 
with basic motives and their classifica- 
tion, their gratification and frustration ; 
with attitudes and sentiments, including 
prominently attitudes of self-regard; 
with Freudian “dynamisms” like repres- 
sion, displacement, rationalization, pro- 
jection, identification; with such varied 
additional matters as habit-formation, 
deliberation and choice, personality 
“types” and traits, forms of social in- 
teraction, and so on. These concepts 
may or may not be integrated into a 
unified psychological theory of action. 
To the extent that this systematization 
is feasible, it should contribute signifi- 
cantly to more rounded interpretations 
which place piecemeal reactions in their 
broader setting. 

The role of these interpretative guides 
may well be illustrated in the use of mo- 
tive classifications. It happens that es- 
pecially sharp attacks have been direct- 
ed against the use of these motive lists. 
The criticisms, however, miss the point. 
They assume that the basic motives 
must be employed as explanations in 
lieu of particular and concrete accounts 
of behavior. Actually, the motives serve 
rather to suggest what facts to seek and 
how to interpret the facts. Any reason- 
ably carefully drawn list of general mo- 
tives calls attention to a range of plaus- 
ible explanations to be considered. Why 
does a man purchase the clothes he 


* The method was used by Dr. Paul F. Laz- 
arsfeld in one of his radio inquiries. 
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does? Is it enough to learn that he looks 
for a suit that fits well or that has style 
and quality? Certainly these attitudes 
tell something beyond even more specific 
explanations pertaining to store loca- 
tion, brand name, window display, etc., 
though these, too, are significant. But 
“fit”? may, in terms of more general de- 
sires, mean primarily bodily comfort 
to one man, social distinction to an- 
other, security from disapprobation to 
a third, or the increased affection of his 
lady-love, or a feeling of effectiveness 
and proper workmanship. The advertis- 
er and salesman need to know the rela- 
tive importance of such feelings. Appro- 
priate questioning and appropriate in- 
terpretation of response guided by ba- 
sic motive hypotheses can go a long way 
toward offering answers. Whether the 
product be suits or life insurance or a 
presidential candidate, the search for 
appeals is unlikely to cover the ground 
unless some comprehensive “check list” 
of motives is utilized. 

For many special problems, more sub- 
tle motivational hypotheses must like- 
wise be entertained. Desires only va- 
guely recognized or altogether unad- 
mitted may at times be inferred from 
revealing words and actions and may 
provide invaluable insights—in market- 
ing practice as in more personal affairs. 
Consider, for example, the elements 
which make for popularity in numerous 
movies, comic strips, magazine stories 
and even parlor games in the light of 
psychoanalytic emphases upon vicarious 
and indirect expressions of repressed 
sexual wishes, guilt-feelings, and ag- 
gresive impulses. Or think of the prob- 
lems of deeply hidden and self-deceptive 
motivations operating in the patent 
medicine market. However, the case is 
almost equally clear in quite ordinary 
market behavior—in the extravagance 
and penuriousness manifested in differ- 
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ent purchases (or in relation to self and 
spouse), in disguised efforts to strut 
without appearing to do so, in over-as- 
sertions of independence and in childish 
acceptance of suggestions. The trouble 
with psychoanalytic interpretations in 
the practical world has surely not been 
a lack of rich and plausible hypotheses 
but rather the failure to sift evidence to 
check the validity of the interpretation 
in each particular application. 

In conclusion, a final word is needed 
to re-emphasize the importance of 
rounded, over-all interpretations. Any 
particular explanation, psychoanalytic 
or otherwise, must be weighed against 
an array of alternative and supplemen- 
tary views. Initial interpretations are 
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constantly to be revised and refined in 
the light of accumulated evidence as the 
investigation proceeds. A systematic 
theory of action suggests the compre- 
hensive “check list” of explanations to 
be examined. Even when most of these 
suggested explanations are “obvious” 
they serve most useful purposes. Every- 
one knows how appallingly easy it is, in 
the absence of such guidance, to accept 
certain explanations which occur to us 
and to overlook others that are equally 
valid. The investigator requires a psy- 
chological map of the whole behavior 
area involved in order to understand the 
significance of the pebbles and the nug- 
gets turned up by his spade in any one 
particular spot. 
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News 


Notes 


The death of Dr. F. Kuhlmann oc- 
curred April 19, 1941, in Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, after an illness of about two 
months. 


The Kansas Association of Consult- 
ing Psychologists held its annual meet- 
ing in conjunction with the annual meet- 
ing of the Kansas Academy of Science 
at Manhattan, Kansas, April 4, 1941. 
Dr. Richard Sears of Leavenworth was 
elected to membership. The Kansas As- 
sociation also maintained a booth of psy- 
chological exhibits at the Kansas Con- 
ference of Social Work in Topeka, April 
21-25. 

A directory of psychological and psy- 
chiatric facilities in Kansas may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Kansas As- 
sociation of Consulting Psychologists. 


A paper entitled, “The Genetics of In- 
telligence,” by Professor E. L. Newber- 
ry of the University of Kentucky, 
aroused considerable discussion at a 
meeting of the Division of Philosophy 
and Psychology of the Kentucky Acad- 
emy of Science, which was held April 25 
at Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Kentucky. Professor Newberry’s 
paper was selected by a committee as 
the nomination of this section for the 
King Prize of fifty dollars for the best 
paper presented at the Academy of Sci- 
ence program each year. 


The Kentucky Psychological Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation in Louisville, April 18. Miss Ger- 


trude Moderow discussed “A Study of 
the Reading Vocabulary of Slow Sev- 
enth Grade Pupils”; Dr. Milton Jensen 
read a paper, “Psychological Needs of 
the Teacher of Reading” ; and Miss Nan- 
cy T. Collins discussed, “The Selection 
and Use of Standardized Tests in the 
Classroom.” There was a round table 
discussion of the topic, “What Criteria 
Should Determine the Selection, Admin- 
istration, and Interpretation of Psy- 
chological Tests Used in the School?” 

Throughout the period of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association meeting 
an exhibit of recent books and a file of 
specimen tests was maintained by the 
Kentucky Psychological Association, and 
someone was in attendance for consulta- 
tion on problems of testing in the 
schools. 

The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Dr. Milton B. Jensen; Secre- 
tary, Miss Nancy T. Collins. 


The work of psychologists in govern- 
ment service during the national emer- 
gency was the subject of discussion at 
a dinner meeting of the Metropolitan 
New York Association for Applied Psy- 
chology held May 2, 1941 at the West 
Side Y.M.C.A. in New York City. Dr. 
Alice I. Bryan presented a brief report 
on her activities with the use of films in 
discussing problems of national morale 
with adult groups in local public librar- 
ies. Dr. Ladislas Farago, Hungarian 
journalist and expert on German mili- 
tary affairs, outlined developments in 
military psychology in Germany since 
World War I, giving an interesting ac- 
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count of the systematic use which the 
Nazis have made of their revisions of 
earlier American psychological contri- 
butions in their attack on the propagan- 
da front in various countries. Dr. Floyd 
L. Ruch, treasurer of the Committee for 
National Morale, indicated the effective 
use which could be made of applied 
psychology in defending this country 
against totalitarian propaganda. The 
Committee for National Morale is made 
up of publicists, military experts, social 
scientists, psychologists, industrial 
workers and others who have come to- 
gether to study these problems in Amer- 
ican national life and to make practical 
recommendations to the government for 
taking advantage of the scientific re- 
sources of this country. 


The Ohio Association for Applied Psy- 
chology held its annual meeting in the 
Social Administration Building of Ohio 
State University, Saturday, May 10. 
Officers elected for the coming year are: 
President, Dr. Oliver A. Ohmann; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss Myra W. Kuen- 
zel; and Representative to the Board of 
Affiliates of the A.A.A.P., Member-at- 
Large, Dr. Carl R. Rogers. Following 
the business meeting there was an in- 
formal discussion of problems of per- 
sonnel selection in public employment 
offices, problems arising from expan- 
sion of industry and problems of psy- 
chology and national defense. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Clinical Psycholo- 
gists was held in Harrisburg, April 28, 
1941, with an attendance of sixty-four 
persons. The morning session was de- 
voted to a discussion of the integration 
of psychology, psychiatry, and social 
work, with emphasis on training and 
competency of workers in these fields as 
the basis of integration and collabora- 
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tion. At the business meeting the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, R. A. Brotemarkle ; Vice-President, 
Marion Monroe; Secretary, William R. 
Grove; Treasurer, Mary Vanuxem, 
Members-at-Large of the Executive 
Committee (terms to expire 1943): G. I. 
Giardini, Mabel R. Farson, Carroll A. 
Whitmer. Dr. Brotemarkle led a discus- 
sion of psychology and the national 
emergency at the afternoon session. 


The University of Tennessee Psycho- 
logical Clinic in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives from over thirty public and 
private welfare agencies, educationa! in- 
stitutions, and other organizations 
formed the Knoxville Psychological 
Council, Inc., on February 6, 1941. The 
stated purposes of the Council are: (1) 
to promote the development of psycho- 
logical service to the public; (2) to con- 
sider ways and means of promoting co- 
operation and coordination of efforts 
among agencies already furnishing psy- 
chological services to the public; (3) to 
study the desirability and feasibility of 
additional psychological services and to 
consider ways and means of developing 
such services; and (4) to make the re- 
sults of its studies available to its sup- 
porting agencies and to the public. The 
Council itself will render no direct psy- 
chological service to individuals. 

Any individual, agency, group, or in- 
stitution which is actively engaged in 
the practice of applied psychology and 
desires the encouragement and approv- 
al of the Council may apply for affilia- 
tion. Upon receipt of such application 
the Council proposes to study the aims 
and purposes, the qualifications of the 
staff members, and other facts about the 
organization. If these meet satisfactory 
professional standards, the organization 
will be made an affiliated member of the 
Council. Periodically reports of the ac- 
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tivities of all affiliated agencies will be 
made public. 

It is hoped that the Council will serve 
to promote and coordinate the develop- 
ment of psychological services and that 
eventually it may serve as an accredit- 
ing or standardizing body. One immedi- 
ate activity will be the establishment of 
a number of fellowships through which 
individuals may secure field training 
with various community agencies under 
the direction of the University of Ten- 
nessee Psychological Clinic. 


The Washington-Baltimore Branch of 
the American Psychological Association 
held a meeting at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C., 
March 27, 1941, at which the following 
series of papers by members of the staff 
of the U. S. Public Health Service was 
presented: “Psychology and Health Edu- 
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cation,” by Dr. Arthur Weismann ; “Psy- 
chological Evaluation of Health Exhib- 
its,” by Dr. Mayhew Derryberry; and 
“The Use of Psychomotor Tests in In- 
dustrial Hygiene Research,” by Dr. Ed- 
mund C. Hammond. 


Dr. Jerry W. Carter, Jr. assumed the 
directorship of the Wichita Child Guid- 
ance Center on April 1st, following the 
retirement of Dr. Edwina A. Cowan who 
held the directorship of this clinic for 
the past ten years. 


Dr. Richard W. Husband, assistant 
professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is visiting assistant 
professor of psychology in the extension 
service of The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Dr. Husband will be associated 
with the foreman training courses of the 
Engineering Defense Program. 
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PROGRAM OF 
THE FIFTH ANNUAL 
PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCE 
AND 
BUSINESS MEETING 

OF THE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, INC. 


NorTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, ILLINOIS 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
September 1, 2, 3, 4, 1941 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President 
Epcar A. DOLL, Vineland Training School 


Executive Secretary 
C. M. Louttit, Indiana University 


Treasurer 
JACK W. DUNLAP, University of Rochester 


Board of Governors 


PRESIDENT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, TREASURER, (ex officio) 
‘PAUL S. ACHILLES J. Q. HOLSOPPLE 
ALICE I. BRYAN ELAINE F. KINDER 
ALVIN C. EURICH FRED KUHLMANN 
CHARLES A. FORD MILLICENT POND 
DOUGLAS FRYER C. L. SHARTLE 
ARTHUR I. GATES Morris 8. VITELES 


Program Committee 


ALICE I. BRYAN, Chairman, ELAINE F. KINDER, 
KINSLEY R. SMITH, WM. CLARK TROW 
AND THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


BRING THIS PROGRAM TO THE MEETING 
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ProGRAM SUMMARY 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
MONDAY 


10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of Professional Committees. 
8:30 P.M. Informal Smoker. 


TUESDAY 


9:00-12:00 A.M. Business Meeting, Session I, Committee Reports. 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Business Meeting, Session II. 


WEDNESDAY 
7:00- 9:00 P.M. Annual Dinner and Presidential Address. 


CLINICAL SECTION 
MONDAY 


3:00- 4:30 P.M. Business Meeting. 
TUESDAY 


9:30-11:30 A.M. Clinical Presentation of Case Material. 
2:30- 4:00 P.M. Round Table. Psychological Problems of Later Maturity. 


CONSULTING SECTION 
MONDAY 


5:00- 6:00 P.M. Business Meeting. 
TUESDAY 


Round Table. Improving Our Public Relations. 
General Session. Civilian Morale. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


12:00- 1:30 P.M. Luncheon and Round Table. The Student Personnel Program in 
Teacher Training Institutions. 


1:30- 3:00 P.M. Business Meeting. 
3:30- 6:00 P.M. Excursion to Chicago Bureau of Child Study. 
TUESDAY 


10:30-12:00 A.M. Symposium. The Field of Child Development. 
12:15- 2:00 P.M. Luncheon at the CRADLE. 
2:30- 4:00 P.M. Panel Discussion. Psychological Workers in the School. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION 
MONDAY 


1:30- 3:00 P.M. Business Meeting. 
4:00- 5:30 P.M. General Session. Applied Psychology in National Defense. 


TUESDAY 
1:00- 3:00 P.M. Discussion Groups. 
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Monpay, SEPTEMBER 1 
9:00-10:00 ALM. REGISTRATION. Headquarters, Scott Hall. 


10:00-12:00 AM. MEETINGS OF PROFESSIONAL COMMITTEES. 
1. Clinic Certification. ANTHONY J. MITRANO, Chairman. 
Scott Hall, Room 215. 


2. Instruction in Applied Psychology. E. R. HENry, 
Chairman. Harris Hall, Room 104. 


3. Professional Employment. JAy L. OTIS, Chairman. 
Harris Hall, Room 306. 


4. Professional Ethics. ROBERT T. ROCK, JR., Chairman. 
Harris Hall, Room 308. 
5. Public Relations. MARJORIE VAN DE WATER, Chair- 
man. University Hall, Room 102. 
6. Relations with the Educational Profession. M. R. TRA- 
BUE, Chairman. University Hall, Room 106. 
7. Relations with the Library Profession. ALIcE I. Bry- 
AN, Chairman. University Hall, Room 201. 
8. Relations with the Medical Profession. LOWELL S. 
SELLING, Chairman. University Hall, Room 202. 
9. Relations with the Social Work Profession. EDWINA 
A. COWAN, Chairman. University Hall, Room 203. 
10. Standardized Tests. HENRY E. GARRETT, Chairman. 
Harris Hall, Room 306. 


11. Technical Manuals. HERBERT A. TooPs, Chairman. 
Harris Hall, Room 313. 

(Note: The meetings of these committees will be open to 

any member who is interested in the Committe’s function.) 


10:00-12:00 A.M. MEETINGS OF SECTION COUNCILS. 
10:00-12:00 ALM. BOARD OF EDITORS. Scott Hall, Room 216. 
~ 10:00-12:00 ALM. BOARD OF AFFILIATES. Scott Hall, Room 217. 


12:00- 1:30 P.M. LUNCHEON AND ROUND TABLE. THE STUDENT 
PERSONNEL PROGRAM IN TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS. EDMUND G. WILLIAMSON, Chairman. 
Vera Megowen’s, 1641 Orrington Avenue. (Make reserva- 
tions by mail with Dr. W. C. Trow, University of Michi- 
gan, or at registration desk upon arrival.) 
Participants: RALPH C. BEDELL, L. L. LOvE, DEWEY STUIT. 


1:30- 3:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING, EDUCATIONAL SECTION. Ar- 
THUR I. GATES, Chairman. University Hall, Room 104. 


1:30- 3:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING, INDUSTRIAL SECTION. ARTHUR 
W. KORNHAUSER, Chairman. Fisk Hall, Room 101. 
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9:00-12:00 A.M. 


9:30-11:30 A.M. 


10:30-12:00 A.M. 
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BUSINESS MEETING, CLINICAL SECTION. ELAINE F. 
KINDER, Chairman. Harris Hall, Room 107. 


EXCURSION, EDUCATIONAL SECTION. To the CHI- 


CAGO BUREAU OF CHILD STUDY. (Address, 228 
North La Salle Street.) GRACE MUNSON, Hostess. 


Program: Tea, Exhibits, Motion Pictures. 
(This excursion will start from Scott Hall. Make res- 
ervations at registration desk upon arrival.) 


GENERAL SESSION. APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY IN NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. Fisk Auditorium. 


Participants in this symposium will be announced at the 
meeting. It is planned to present brief reports on applica- 
tions of psychology in defense activities. 

(Session organized by Industrial Section.) 


BUSINESS MEETING, CONSULTING SECTION. PAuL 
S. ACHILLES, Chairman. Harris Hall, Room 202. 


INFORMAL SMOKER. (Bridge and dancing). Scott Hall. 


Turspay, SEPTEMBER 2 


ASSOCIATION BUSINESS MEETING, SESSION I. RE- 
PORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. Epcar A. DOLL, 
Chairman. Swift Engineering Building, Room 111. 

This session constitutes a part of the Annual Business 
Meeting. It is hoped there will be a good attendance with 
active discussion. A timetable of reports will be posted on 
the Bulletin Board in Scott Hall. 


CLINICAL SESSION. JoHN J. B. MORGAN, Chairman. 
Harris Hall, Room 202. 
Participants: 
Presentation of clinical case material: AUGUSTA T. JAME- 
SON, JERRY W. CARTER, JR. 
Discussants: CATHERINE COX MILES, GILBERT J. RICH 


SYMPOSIUM. THE FIELD OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 
HAROLD E. JONES, Chairman. Harris Hall, Room 107. 
Participants: 
HAROLD E. JONES, The Problems of Child Development. 
JOHN E. ANDERSON, Relationships to Psychology. 
HORACE B. ENGLISH, Relationships to Education. 
GEORGE D. STODDARD, Needed Integrations in the Field of 
Child Development. 
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LUNCHEON, EDUCATIONAL SECTION. At the CRA- 
DLE, 2049 Ridge Avenue (entrance on Simpson Street). 
MRS. WILLIAM B. WALRATH, Managing Director, Hostess. 
Exhibits and observation. 


(Make reservations at registration desk upon arrival.) 


1:00- 3:00 P.M. DISCUSSION GROUPS, INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


The Industrial Section is introducing a new form of meet- 
ing session consisting of small discussion groups. These will 
bring together small numbers of individuals mutually inter- 
ested in discussing various topics in informal fashion. See 
bulletin board for list of topics and places. Members of the 
Industrial Section wishing to present a topic for discussion 
should correspond with Dr. K. R. Smith, Program Chair- 
man, as early as possible. 


12:15- 2:00 P.M. 


ROUND TABLE. IMPROVING OUR PUBLIC RELA- 


TIONS. ROBERT A. BROTEMARKLE, Chairman. Harris 
Hall, Room 202. 


Participants: 
FRANK STANTON, Press and Radio. 
HAROLD E. BuRTT, Business and Industry. 


STEUART H. Britt, Legislation and Certification. 
RENSIS LIKERT, Governmental Agencies. 


RosE G. ANDERSON, Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance. 


PANEL DISCUSSION. PSYCHOLOGICAL WORKERS 
IN THE SCHOOL. C. GILBERT WRENN, Chairman. Scott 
Hall, Room 215. 


Participants: O. L. CRISSEY, F. H. FINCH, LEOTA BOETTICH- 
ER, DANIEL E. PRESCOTT. 


ROUND TABLE. PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF 
LATER MATURITY. GEORGE LAWTON, Chairman. Scott 
Hall, Room 217. 

Participants: F. H. FINCH, JEANNE G. GILBERT, A. R. GIL- 


LILAND, IvA L. PETERS, MORTON A. SEIDENFELD, LOWELL 
S. SELLING, PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS. 


4:00- 6:00 P.M. GENERAL SESSION. CIVILIAN MORALE. H. MELTZER, 
Chairman. Fisk Auditorium. 
Participants: 
GORDON W. ALLPORT, The Democratic Basis for Civilian 
Morale. 
ROBERT N. McMurry, Industrial Morale. 
Mary H. S. HAYES, Youth Problems and Morale. 
ALIcE I. BRYAN, Adult Education and Morale. 


1:30- 3:00 P.M. 
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LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, Mental Hygiene Aspects of Mo- 
rale. 

FLoyD L. RUCH, Public Opinion in Civilian Morale. 

GOODWIN WATSON, Summary and Discussion. 

(Session organized by Consulting Section.) 


8:00-10:00 P.M. ASSOCIATION BUSINESS MEETING. SESSION II. Ep- 
GAR A. DOLL, Chairman. Swift Engineering Building, 
Room 111. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 


NotTe.—Research programs arranged in cooperation with the American Psychological As- 
— Starred (*) papers were submitted to the American Association for Applied Psy- 
ogy 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 9:00 A.M. 
DOUGLAS H. FRYER, Chairman 


The development and evaluation of a measure of counseling 
interview procedure. E. H. PORTER, JR., Ohio State Uni- 
versity. [15 min.] 


9:20 Constructive therapy for adults. D. H. YATES, San Jose 
State College. [15 min.] 

9:40 Aptitude determination in the field of clinical psychology. 
M. C. MYERS, University of California. [10 min.] 

9:55 A statistical analysis of the factors in psycho-clinical diag- 
nosis and procedure. R. M. STOGDILL, Ohio State Bureau 
of Juvenile Research. [15 min.] 

10:15 A biological and psychological report on a pair of monozy- 

gotic Mongoloid twins. NORMAN FORD, University of To- 
ronto and SYLVIA FRUMKIN, Greystone Park, N.J. [10 
min., slides. ] 

*10:30 Psycho-somatographs of a case of hypo-gonadism before 
and after treatment. H. W. MARTIN, Emory University. 
[10 min., slides.] 

*10:45 Fetal irradiation and microcephalic idiocy: report of a case 
in litigation. EpGAR A. DOLL, Vineland Training School. 
[15 min., slides.] 

*11:05 A quantitative investigation of the variability of reaction as 
a measure of emotional stability. PAUL M. Fitts, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. [15 min., slides.] 


11:25 The quantitative study of language behavior. WENDELL 
JOHNSON, University of Iowa. [15 min., slides.] 
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_ WeEpDNEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 3 


ANNUAL DINNER OF THE ASSOCIATION. Horace B. 
ENGLISH, Presiding. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. Epcar A. DOLL. Scientific 
Freedom. 
(Dress optional. Members and guests not attending the 
dinner are invited to hear the Presidential Address.) 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 9:00 A.M. 
EpGAR A. DOLL, Chairman 


Student evaluation of knowledge of college aptitude test 
score. R. K. COMPTON, South Dakota State College. [10 
min. ] 


Factors bearing on academic achievement among institu- 
tionalized mentally deficient children of moron and bor- 
derline level. RUTH T. MELCHER, Wayne County Train- 

ing School. [15 min., slides.] 


Psychopathological causes of inefficiency in our colleges. 
JAMES L. GRAHAM, Lehigh University. [15 min.] 


Primary mental abilities and scholastic success in the divi- 
sional studies at the University of Chicago. K. S. Yum, 
University of Chicago. [15 min., slides.] 


Differential prediction of college achievement in the College 
of Letters and Science at the University of Wisconsin. 
C. H. RUEDISILI, University of Wisconsin. [15 min.] 


A socialized service-laboratory program in educational psy- 
chology. S. L. PRESSEY, Ohio State University. [15 min.] 


10:55 Some effects of ten years of psychological service in a public 
school system. W. L. WILKINS, Shorewood Public Schools. 
[10 min.] 


The stability of measured interests of adolescent girls over 


a two-year period. LEONA E. TYLER, University of Ore- 
gon. [10 min.] 
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Fripay, SEPTEMBER 5 
INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1:15 P.M. 
R. S. WooDWoRTH, Chairman 


Some theoretical issues in adult intelligence testing. RAY- 
MOND B. CATTELL, Clark University. [15 min.] 


A comparison of the complete and abbreviated Stanford- 
Binet and of clusters of items within the test for adult 
offenders. L. I. MAIZLISH, Diagnostic Depot, Joilet, Illi- 
nois. [10 min.] 


Clinical evidence concerning the nature of normal adult test 


performance. D. O. HEBB, Quenn’s University. [15 min., 
slides. ] 


The revised Stanford-Binet Scale viewed as a point scale. 


C. H. GROWDON, Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research. 
[15 min.] 


Children with inferior social histories: their mental devel- 


opment in foster homes. H. M. SKEELS, University of 
Iowa. [15 min.] 


Seasonal variations in mental growth. HAROLD E. JONES, 
University of California. [10 min., slides.] 


A test for measuring the mentality of infants. A. R. GILLI- 


LAND, and J. J. B. MORGAN, Northwestern University. [15 
min., slides. ] 


A comparative study of the intelligence of Jewish and Scan- 
dinavian kindergarten children. FRED BROWN, Minneap- 
olis Public Schools. [15 min.] 
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